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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


About twenty years ago, I published in a local 
magazine a series of biographical and critical 
essays on Bengali writers, and they were publish- 
ed in a collected form under the disguise of a 
de plume in 1877. The publication did not re- 
ceive much attention at the time, but it attracted 
the notice of that prince of Indian statisticians, 
Sir William Hunter. He embodied much of the 
information conveyed in my book in his valuable 
work on the Indian Empire, and he suggested 
that a more complete treatment of the subject 
should be attempted.* 

The work of bringing out a more complete 
work on the subject has been deferred from year 
to year amidst other works which have claimed 
my more immediate attention. I do not regret 
this delay, as the information available on this 
subject is now far more satisfactory than it was 
twenty years ago. More attention is now given to 

* “A complete treatment of the sul)ject is still a desideraliim, 
which it is hoped that Bengali research will before Ton j; supply. 

Mr whose volume has been freely used in the following pages 

would confer a benefit both on his countrymen and on lOutopean 
students of the Indian vernaculars by underlalving the task.” 
W. W, HtmUr 1 1 ndian Empire (iS86) p. 347. note. 
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the study of Bengali literature by the people of 
Bengal ; a Bangiya Sahitya Parishad or Academy 
of Bengali Literature has been formed, and has 
turned its attention to the restoration of the texts 
of our old authors ; and some excellent biographical 
works like the lives of Akhay Kumar Datta; 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Madhu Sudan Datta 
have lately been published in Bengali. These 
encouraging circumstances have reminded me of 
my duty,— long deferred, — of bringing out a fairly 
complete account of Bengali literature. And 
the honour which the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
has done me, by electing me its first President, 
impels me to choose this occasion to place before 
my countrymen generally, and before European 
students of Indian vernaculars, a connected story 
of literary and intellectual progress in Bengal during 
the last eight centuries. 

It is necessary to say one or two words about 
my predecessors in this field. Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, the first great poet of this century, an 
account of whose life and work will be found , in 
Chapter XIV. of the present book, was the first 
writer who attempted to publish biographical ac- 
counts of previous writers ; but his attempt neces- 
sarily met with imperfect success. Iswar Chandra 
was followed by other Bengali writers of lesser 
note, whose treatises used to be read in tne last 



generation. Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna then 
took up the task, and made enquiries into facts 
connected with the lives and writings of past 
authors, and produced a meritorious work a quarter 
of a century ago. The work has appeared in a 
second edition, but Bengal laments the recent 
death of the industrious and venerable Pandit. A 
number of separate biographical works, some of 
them very full and complete, have also been 
lately issued ; and I have in the present edition 
of this work derived mucli information from these 
separate works. 

The additional information now available on 
the subject of Bengali literature, while it is most 
welcome to the compiler, has made the work of 
compilation more arduous. I had no idea, when I 
undertook to produce the present edition, that 
nearly all the work done twenty years ago would 
have to be redone. But as the work proceeded, 
this became more and more manifest. I have 
accordingly virtually rewritten most portions of the 
book, including the first five chapters as well as the 
last eight chapters, and I have added two new 
chapters on the schools of logic and law at Naba- 
dwip. The work therefore may be regarded as 
almost a new one. The very limited time I had at 
my disposal did not permit me to perform this 
work as leisurely and carefully as I would 
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wish to do it ; but I hope nevertheless that the 
book will be found to be a readable hand-oook, 
correct up to date, on the subject which it treats. 

And the subject is one which is worth study. 
Literary movement in Bengal commenced at least 
eight centuries ago with compositions in Sanscrit, 
and Jayadeva, a native of Bengal, has left his 
mark on Sanscrit literature by his mortal song, 
now rendered into English by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Bengali literature, properly so called, began 
WMth imitations of the song of Jayadeva in the 
fourteenth century, and with translations of the 
great Sanscrit epics into Bengali in the fifteenth 
century. Then followed the brilliant sixteenth 
century with its religious reform inaugurated by 
Chaitanya, and its study of philosophy and sacred 
law fostered by Raghunath and Raghunandan. 
The seventeenth century commenced with a 
great original composition by Mukunda Ram, whom 
Professor E. B. Cowell of Cambridge delights to 
call the Chaucer of Bengal. And the eighteenth 
century produced Bharat Chandra a master of verse, 
and Ram Prasad a master of song. A brighter 
epoch opened with the nineteenth century ; Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai was the first brilliant product 
of English education in India, and devoted his 
life to religious reform and to the formation of 
a healthy Bengali Prose. Iswar Chandra Gupta 
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was ,a versatile poet and satirist, and Akhay 
Kumar and Vidj^asagar continued the noble work 
which Raja Ram Mohan had commenced. The 
great Madhu Sudan Datta wrote a noble epic in 
blank verse, Dina Bandhu Mitra and others wrote 
dramatic works, and Bankim Cliandra Chatterjea 
has created a new scliool ol hction, and has 
brought Bengali prose to the state ol its present 
perfection and grace. 

These are tlie greatest autliors that Bengal has 
produced, and whose memory the people of Bengal 
love to cherish. Of living writers I have not 
given any detailed account ; the time lor a proper 
criticism of their work has not yet come. Let us 
hope that they will be the pioneers in literature 
in the next century, and that Bengal will shew 
as brilliant a record of progress in the next century 
as in this, which is about to close. 


Cuttack, | 
October, ) 


R. C. DUTT. 




LITERATURE OF BENGAL 


CH.MTER I. 

Bengali Lancutage and Ar.PHABET. 

It is not difficult to trace the gradual changes in the 
spoken tongue of Northern India by the hel[) of the 
ancient works which have been preserved in Sanscrit. 
In India, as elsewhere, political and religious changes 
have been attended, — not with sudden changes in the 

s[)oken tongue, as is sometimes imagined, but with a 

sudden recognition of such changes which introduce 
themselves slowly enough. 

When the vigorous colonists of the K[)ic Age left 
their mother country in the Punjab behind, and founded 
powerful kingdoms along the Canges and the Jumna, 
'he Sanscrit of the Veda was replaced hy the 
Sanscrit of the Brahmanas and Upanishads in the 
Cultured courts of the Kurus and the Panchalas, the 
Videhas and the Kosalas. This was the first change of 
which we have any recorded evidence, and we may 
roughly fix the date of this change at r5oo B. C. 

With the rise of Mngadha and the advent ofCautama 
Buddha, who preferred to preach to nations in the spoken 
tongue, the Pali language was recognized as the spoken 
tongue of Northern India ; it had replaced the Sanscrit of 
i\\t Brahmanas Upanishads, Scholars generally agree 
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with Burnouf and Lassen that the Pali stands '‘on the first 
step of the ladder of departure from Sanscrit, and is the 
first of the series of dialects which break us that rich 
and fertile language.” The date of the literary and 
general recognition of the Pali language may be roughly 
fixed at 500 B. C. 

In the centuries following the Christian Era, the Pali 
became gradually replaced by the Prakrits, the spoken 
dialects of the people. The heroinesof Kalidasa speak 
Prakrit ; and while Dushyanta makes love in Sanscrit, the 
beauteous Sakunlala responds to his love in the softer 
Prakrit. Vararuchi, one of the “nine gems” of Vikrama- 
ditya’s court, is the earliest grammarian who recognizes 
the Prakrits in his grammar ; and he distinguishes four 
distinct dialects of the Prakrit, viz.^ Maharashtri^ Saura- 
seni^ Paisachi and Magadhi, We may fix the date of this 
literary recognition of the Prakrit dialects at 500 A. D. 

'rhe different Prakrits have been modified into the 
different spoken dialects of modern India. It is proba^ 
|ble that the Maharashtri and Prakrits Lave 

’been modified into the modern Hindi, and that the 
Magadki Prakrit has been modified into the modern 
Bengali. Hindi received literary recognition in the 
I twelfth century after Christ, the Bengali in the fourteenth 
i century. 

If we lake up any large number of colloquial 
Bengali words derived from the Sanscrit, we shall in- 
variably find in them traces of the Prakrit. If we take 
up any sentence at random from our every-day conversa- 
tion, we shrill find that most of the words have been 
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derived from the Sanscrit, through the Prakrit. We 
subjoin in a foot-note a list of words, furnished by Pandit 
Ramgati Nyayaratna, which will shew at a glance that 
the Bengali language is immediately derived from the 
Prakrit.* 

The Bengali language is thus a descendant of 
Sanscrit, the mother of languages. It should be re- 
membered however that a large number of local words, 
which were probably used in Bengal before the Aryans 
asserted their possession and spread their language in 
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this country, have found their way into the Bengali tongue. 
Many faioiJiar Bengali words connected with fishing 
and cultivation, with manufacture and arts, with domestic 
Jife and (xrcLi|>ations, cannot be traced to Sanscrit roots, 
and loust be of indigenous origin. With the growth of 
literature however these words have a tendency to dis- 
a[)[)ear, and the Bengali language is gradually approxi- 
mating to the Sanscrit in various ways. 

This process is six'cially observable in the present 
century. Whoevfir has taken pains to compare the 
best works of the present age with the works of the last 
century, must have ol)serv*ed that the Sanscrit clement 
has goially increased in tlte Bengali of the [>resent day ; 
and this change, — and we consider it a change ii7 the 
right direction, — is attributable to a variety of causes, 
'rhe spread of European culture created the necessity 
of a prose literature. Our writers began to \yQ familia- 
rized with ideas which could not find expression in 
verse. Phik>soi>hy and the sciences came within the cate- 
gory of public tuition^ and were learnt by an ever- 
increasing circle of students ; and when they wanted 
to give cx[)r(ission to their ideas in their native tongue 
they found out its inadecjuacy. l’1iilosoi>lvy and the 
sciences were in |xist centuries cultivated in the aca- 
demies of Niiddea, but they were cultivated in Sanscrit,, 
only by a few, and tlK:)se few never conceived the idea 
of popularizing and spreading such knowledge. A more 
lil>eral spirit however was iml)ibed in this century from 
the West, and those who imbibed such notions were 
led to spread and popularize the knowledge they had 
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obtained. One of the first and foremost too wlio re- 
ceived such notions was the great Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai, whose life was devoted to religious reform as well 
as to the spread of knowledge ; and Ram Mohan Rai is 
the father of Prose Literature in Bengal, 

It was then that two great authors, Akkhay Kumar 
Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, took up the 
subject ; and it may be asserted truly that as Ram 
Mohan Rai formed the prose literature of Bengal, 
Akkhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra gave it its classi- 
cal dress. They had fewr or no instruments to work 
with, they had no style before them on which to, 
base their own, none to follow or imitate. Under such 
circumstances they turned their eyes to the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. I'hat wonderful language is the richest in the 
world in its capacity for the formation of new terms from 
known roots ; and the twin workers borrowed vastly 
from this store and developed Bengali prose. 

Since that time the same causes have continued 
to operate. Now ideas are daily imported from the Wesb 
and are entering into the spirit of our literature. VVe 
seek in vain for expressions suited to sneh ideas in our 
older works, and we naturally turn mc^re and more to 
the Sanscrit, and borrow from that language. Michael 
Madhu Sudan, the greatest poet of the century, bor- 
rowed largely from Sanscrit. And Bankim Chandra, 
the greatest master of the Bengali prose, simplified 
the classical style of Akkhay Kumar and Vidyasagar 
and made it more plialile and graceful, but his indebted- 
ness to Sanscrit was not less than that of his predeces- 
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sors. A comparison of a poem of the present century 
with one of the past century will at once indicate the 
difference. 

We open a book before us at random, and find a 
poem entitled S?i| in the Sraban number of the Banga- 
Darsan^ 1280 B. E.* It begins thus : 

cwPt, I 

With the exception of two words only, and 
all the rest are Sanscrit words. 

We turn over a few pages and come to another poem 
entitled in the Bhadra number. It begins thus : 

f^*tH 

In these eight lines there are only four words which 
are not Sanscrit, and All the other 

words arc Sanscrit, though some of them have Bengali 
terminations. The four words above mentioned are 
of course derived from Sanskrit roots. 


* This portion was written in July 1874, and the quotations 
therefore iirc from the Ban^a'par%an of 1280 B. E. 
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The Asivin number has no poetry, and we therefore 
turn to the Kartik number. The poem on begins 
thus : 

cscsf, 

^'*11 ®tc^ C’I'iaif*!, 

wc«l I 

In these lines only two words stt^ and are not 
Sanscrit. The terminations are Bengali of course. 

In the seventeen lines which we have quoted above, 
there are only eight words which are not Sanscrit. 
We now turn to the poetry of the last century, and 
select a passage at random from Bharat Chandra’s 
Annada Mangal ; 

5flI1 tSH C^1 

^ f^F iff I 
czrttf ’rt’l ^iiiT 

Mutrs II 

ftf 1 CTfn ’Fft ’'flJtfif • 

fjp f |^t«T C^cII I 

c^fFF >(r5[ JtfFf 

Jiurt? nm c«5ii II 

'®ra ’ftif 
Kri5i<:’r’irt^tit^tc?i 
cfPiKi ’FtsftrH ■nifsi 

Jfl %=! 5ltt? II 

®TC5 f«rc^ Jfifi ^{151 1 
jq fsiWttiT ^tC5 5fi 

II 
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Our readers will see at a glance that most of the 
words in this passage are non-Sanscrit, although mostly 
derived from Sanscrit roots. 

We have dwelt at some length on this change be- 
cause it is a change of which we should take note. The 
Bengali language, though undoubtedly derived through 
the Prakrit, seems to be fast divesting itself of the 
Prakrit forms, and approximating to the Sanscrit. The 
modern tendency is to use Sanscrit words rather than their 
Prakrit forms in all works of literature, except dramas 
and light fiction. To select some words from Pandit 
Nyayaratna’s list, we prefer to to to 

to to ^SfT to to fsjfl, 

to 1, to to to to 

in our literary works. The literary language is thus 
undergoing a transformation under our own eyes. 

It would be a mistake however to suppose that we are 
imitating Sanscrit ideas. The reverse is rather the case, 
our notions, our ideas, our ways of thinking, our style 
of writing are day by day diverging from the classical 
Sanscrit model, and tending towards the European. It 
is words only that we are borrowing from the Sanscrit. 
Thus, at tlie same time, we are borrowing from two 
widely different sources. 


We have now briefly indicated the origin of the 
Bengali language and its development in modern 
times. It remains now to make a few remarks with 
regard to the Bengali alphabet. 
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A cursory examination' of the Bengali al|)hal)et 
will convince our readers that it is derived and simplified 
from the Devanagari alphabet. This modification was 
made many centuries ago, and all that exists of Bengali 
literature from the time of Chandi Das and Kasiraiii 
Das was recorded in this modern Bengali alphal)et. 

But this does not take us to the origin of tlic Indian’ 
alphabet. The Devanagari character itself is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The oldest Indian character 
known is not the Devanagari, but the older one in 
which Asoka’s inscriptions are recorded. All the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, except those in the Punjab, are re- 
corded in what is called the Indo-Pali or South Asoka 
character. This is the earliest character used in India of 
which we have any knowledge now, and its date is the 
date of Asoka, vh.^ the third century before Christ. 

The late General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who 
was the greatest authority on the subject of the Indian 
alphabets, subjected the old Indo-Pali character to a 
rareful examination, and came to the conclusion that 
this Indian character was of purely Indian origin.* And 
the majority of scholars who have studied and discussed 
the subject are of the same opinion. J*rofessor Max 
Miillcr holds that India had no written alphabet be- 
fore the fifth century B.C., and that the Indian alphabet 
was then borrowed from the West. But Dr. Roth ex- 
presses his conviction, ba.sed on prolonged Vodic 
studies, that the vast collection of Vedic hymns could 

* See Cunningham’s remarks on this sul)ject quoted in my 
Civilization in Ancient India tLuiulon, 1893) Vol. II., p. 25 et seq. 
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not possibly have depended for existence on oral trans- 
mission, and he considers it as a sine cjn^ non that 
writing was known in Vedic times. Dr. Buhler holds 
that the Indian alphabet with its five nasals and three 
sibilants mast have been develoi>ed in the grammati- 
cal schools of the Brahmans. I>r. Goldstucker holds 
that writing was known when the Vedic hymns were 
composed. And the profound scholar Lassen maintains 
tliat the Indo-Pali alphabet is of purely indigenous 
Indian origin. 

It would appear therefore that some alphalxit was 
formed and developed in India in the Vedic times; that 
probably a later modification of this alphabet is the 
Indo-Pali character in which Asoka recorded his in- 
scriptions in the third century B. C. ; that the ornate 
Devanagari character was a later development of the 
simpler and older Indo Pali character ; and that the 
Bengali character is a simplification and later modifica- 
lion of the Devanagari character. 



CHAPTER ir. 


Early Sanscrit Poetry.— Jayadeva. 

A GREAT development in Sanscrit literature and learn- 
ing took place between the sixth and eighth centuries of 
the Christian Era, and all the writers who are known as 
Classical Sanscrit poets, and whose works are still popular 
in all parts of India, appear to have flourished in this age. 
Kalidasa took the lead, probably in the sixth century, in 
poetry and in dranxi, and was immediately succeeded by 
Bharavi. Harshadeva, Dandin, Banabhatta, Subandhu and 
Bhartrihari wrote dramas, fiction and i.x)etry in the seventh, 
and the immortal lihavabhuti closed the kight list in 
the eighth.*^ Classical poetry ends with him, imitators 
and feeble writers rose later on. Such were Magha 
who wrote Shupalahadha in the eleventh century, and 
Visakha Datta who composed Mudra Raksima when 
the Musalmans were already in India* 

Bengal does not come to notice by her literary work 
till this late period. It is said that Baatta Narayana 
who composed Vent Sankara was one of the IVrahmans 
who came to Bengal from Kanouj in the time of king 
Adisura, but we know little of the king and less of the 
poet. And it is also said that Sri Harsha who composed 
Naishadka in the twelfth century lived in Bengal, al- 

^ Fur an account uf Classical .Sanscrit Tnetry, Drama and Fic- 
gan see my Civilization in Ancient India^ (Ij)ndon, 1893) Vul. 11 .^. 
oojles 258 to 302, 
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thoiiqb according to Rajasckliara he was born in 
Benares. 

Tile earliest poet whom we can claim to be a true son 
of Bengal is Jayadeva, the composer of the immortal 
song Gita Govinda ; and we will devote the present 
chapter to an account of the life and works of this 
earliest poet of Bengal. He was a [loet of the court of 
l.akshinana Sena, and flourished in the twelfth century, 
as has been proved by a colo[)hon of an ancient copy of 
his poem discovered by Dr. Biihler in Kashmir. I'here 
is other evidence corroborating this fact. Jayadeva him- 
self speaks of his contemporaries in his poetry ; Bidyapati 
and Chandidas, poets of the fourteenth century, acknow- 
ledge Jayadeva to be their great predecessor ; and Sana- 
tana, a learned \"aislinava writer of the sixteenth century, 
speaks of Jayadeva as a iioet of Lakshmana Sena^s time. 

Very little is known of the life of this, the earliest 
poet of Bengal, He was born in Kendubilwa, better 
known as Kenduli, in the district of Birbhum. His 
father’s name was Bhojadeva, and his mother’s Bama- 
devi. In early life Jayadeva left home, and it is said, 
began preaching the faith and love of Krishna. ' He 
had a few pupils and followers, and it is asserted that 
he attempted to establish a reformed religion like 
what Chaitayna did four centuries later. All this, 
however, we must accept with caution. Much of 
what little we know of Jayadeva is from Vaishnava 
writers, and they were naturally anxious to discover and 
establish a resemblance between so great a poet and 
their great Master. That Jayadeva’s faith in Krishna 
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was ardent and deep, is amply shewn in his great work ; 
that the same fervour was shared, not only by a few 
friends of his, but by a large portion of the people 
at large, is also highly probable ; but that he began 
preaching the faith of Krishna like Chartanya is per- 
ha[)S the unfounded supposition of later Varshnava 
writers. 

After passing a few years in devotion and study, 
Jayadeva married and settled down in his native village. 
The daily routine of home life was however ill ada[)ted 
to the feelings of the ardent poet, and he left home once 
more and travelled through northern India as far as 
Vrindavan and Jaypur, to which latter place he seems to 
have been invited by the king. Nothing more is known 
of the poet than that he survived his wife Padmavatr, 
and that he passed his last days in devotions in his native 
village, where his tomb is yet to be seen surrounded by 
beautiful groves and tree.s. 

The little that is known of the life of the poet is so 
rnxed up with fables, that it is impossible at this dis- 
tance of time to glean the truth from the falsehood. vSuch 
fables, however, are often based on tr je facts or cir- 
cumstances ; anyhow they represent the impressions of 
later ages regarding the life and times of their subject. 
As such, some of them may with propriety find a place 
in this brief .sketch. 

A curious story is connected with the marriage of 
Jayadeva with Padmavati. A certain childless Prahman, 
after many prayers and devotir)ns, was favored by the god 
Jagannatha with an only girl, whom the father named 
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Padmavati and nursed with affection and care. When 
she attained her youth, her father was taking her to 
the god, intending to devote her to his services. In 
the way however he dreamt a dream, and the god told 
him to give his child in marriage to a certain devout 
followers of his, named Jayadeva. The Brahman did as 
this match-making god commanded. Jayadeva, then 
leading a life of study and devotions, was unwilling to 
encumber himself with a wife ; but the girl would not 
leave him, and said she would follow him through life 
though forsaken. “ One must love partridge very well 
to accept it when thrown in one’s face,” the sort of 
feeling one would naturally feel under such circumstances, 
but our poet knew better ; he rewarded her persistent 
affections with marriage, and they made a very affec- 
tionate and happy couple ever after in life. 

The death of Padmavati furnishes us with another 
story. She is said to have been so affectionate a wife that 
a false rumour of her husband’s death caused her death. 
Such virtue however dwelt in the name of Krishna, that 
the poet no sooner muttered that name than his spouse 
woke to life again. 

The most celebrated story however, connected with 
the poet’s life, is that relating to the composition of a 
certain passage in the loth Sarga of the Gita Govinda, 
The passage occurs where Krishna is represented as pacify- 
ing the wrath of Radhika, who had been offended with 
him for his promiscuous love, and had assumed a contemp- 
tuous silence towards him. 

means, “On my head, as an ornament, place your beaute- 
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ous feet,” — these words being a touching appeal which 
an offended mistress seldom resists. Wheii Jayadeva 
composed this, he looked on Krishna as an ardent lover ; 
but after he had written the lirst portion, m., “ On my 
head, as an ornament,” he remembered that Krishna 
was a god as well ; and he hesitated to add any thing 
about a human foot being placed on the head of a 
deity. Filled with doubts the poet went to bathe in the 
river. Soon after Padmavati saw her husband return and 
ask for his meals. The breakfast was produced and finish- 
ed, and then he went to the room where the Gita Govinda 
was kept, and wrote something. After her husl)andhad 
finished his meals, the duteous wife finished hers, when 
lo ! her husband came in again and called for breakfast. 
The worthy darne certainly did not relish this unseason- 
able joke, but her husband was obstinate, and asserted 
that he had only then returned from his bath and had not 
yet taken his meals. The confusion of poor Padmavati 
would have been complete, but she stated that he had 
j’lst before added something to his book. The book 
was examined, and what was the poet’s surprise when 
he found that after the words, “ On my lead, as an orna- 
ment,” which he bad written before, the words “ place 
thy beauteous feet” had been added. The mystery 
was soon cleared up. The god Krishna had marked 
the doubts which had arisen in the mind of his votary, 
and had .solved the difficulty by personally assuming the 
shape of Jayadeva, coming into his house, and writing 
the passage himself. 

There ia more in this story than at first sight meets 
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the eye. The real hesitation felt at the passage was not 
by Jayadeva, but by later Vaishiiavas who regarded 
Krishna as God, and the story was invented to explain 
away the poet’s audacity. 

It is said, that the king of Nilachala was offended 
at the widely spreading fame of Jayadeva, and wrote 
a book on the same subject and challenged compari- 
son. Learned Pandits, unable or unwilling to decide 
the question, placed both the volumes at the temple 
of Jagannatha, calling upon the deity to decide it. 
It is said that the deity held the volume of Jaya- 
deva on his breast, and threw away the work of king 
Satwika. Posterity has sufficiently vindicated the critical 
powers of the deity. Centuries have rolled away and 
the fame of Jayadeva remains undiminished, and will 
continue to remain so as long as the Sanscrit language 
is not forgotten. 

Centuries have rolled away since the death of Jaya- 
deva, and yet to the present day an annual fair is held at 
Kenduli by the Vaishnavas in memory of the departed 
poet. At this fair, fifty or sixty thousand men assemble 
round the tomb of Jayadeva for worship, and the Vaish- 
navas still sing of the amours of Krishna and Radhika 
im mortal i/.ed in the Gita Govinda. 

The Bengali was no doubt the spoken tongue of 
Bengal at the time of Jayadeva, as it is now. But the 
learned and the elite still considered the Sanascrit ton- 
gue as their no'ole heritage, and authors vied with each 
other in writing in this language. All learned works, 
therefore, ail speeches in court, all traditional and genea- 
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logical fiiblcs, were? composed and recited in Sans- 
crit. Learned IJrahmans carried on their invesLigations 
in this learned language, and poets, desirous of in- 
gratiating themselves with kings, coni[iosed and pro- 
nounced stilT artificial poetry in a dead language. It was 
thus that the Italians of the age of Dante and Iloccacio 
wrote in Latin ; it was thus that Anglo-Saxon writers 
of the time of the great Alfred made fecl)le attempts in 
the language of Rome. All attempts in a foreign tongue 
or in a dead tongue must necessarily he feehle ; and thus, 
with the single exception of jayadeva’s works, all com- 
positions of the twelfth century have been forgotten, and 
deservedly forgotten.^ 

'fhe Giia Govinda^ however, is an exception, and a 
nol)lc exception. It is a book of songs on the amours 
of Krishna and Radhika, divided into twelve Sar^^as or 
Cantos, each being divided into several Pmban- 

dkas, and each Prabandha consisting of several verses. 
The first thing that strikes the reader in this poem is the 
exquisite music of the songs. One would suppose the 
sonorous and somewhat artificial Sanscrit language was 
unsuited to so much softness and. melody ; hut it is a 
master hand that wakes the lyre, and tlie ear is pleased 
and ravished with a flood of the softest nnisic before one 
comprehends the sense. In the hand of a Ben<^a/i poet 
the Sanscrit language loses its august stiffness and as- 
sumes more than Italian softness ; and constant yet 
melodious repetitions and alliterations make the Gifn 
Govinda a remarkable and singular work in the Sanscrit 
language. 
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And if the book is rich in its music, it is no less rich 
in its descriptions. The blue waves of the Jumna, 
the cool shade of the Tamal tree, the soft whisper- 
ings of the Malaya breeze, the voluptuous music of 
Krishna’s flute, the timid glances of the love-strikcn 
milk-maids, the fond workings of a lover’s heart, 
the pangs of jealousy, the sorrows of sei)aration, the 
raptures of re-union, — all these are clearly and vividly 
described in the song of the immortal bard of Bir- 
bhum. 

The poem begins with a description of love-lorn milk- 
maids disporting themselves around Krishna in the cool 
shades of Gokul. Radhika sees this ; she marks with 
bitter pang the love of Krishna shared by less worthy 
rivals ; and yet the very sight of Krishna half tempers 
her sorrow. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the description of the joy and delight which the 
forlorn and abandoned Radha feels, involuntarily and 
almost in spite of herself, at the very sight of him who 
is so dear to her heart. An English version conveys 
no idea of the beauty and softness of the original, 
yet such as it is, we quote from Sir William Jones’s 
translation : 


That god whose cheek is beautified by the nectar of his smiles, 
whnsc pipe drops in his ecstacy, I saw in the groves encircled by 
Tiie damsels of Vraja who gazed on him askance from the corners 
of his eyes. I saw him in the grove witli happier rlamsels, yet the 
sight of him delighted me. .Soft is the gale which breathes over 
yon clear pool, and expands clustering blossoms of the voluble 
Asoka — soft yet grievous to me in the absence of the foe of Madhu, 
Delightful are the flowers of Amra trees on the mountain tops 
while the murmuring bees pursue their voluptuous toil, — delightful 
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yet affecting to nie O ! frienti, in the absence of the youthful 
Kesava. * 

111 the sorrow of her heart Radhika retires into her 
grove and weeps. There the Diiti sees her and describes 
to her afresh the amours of Krishna. Radha’s heart 
bleeds afresh, and the workings of a jealous mind are 
powerfully described by our author. We will quote one 
passage in which she concludes a touching and bitter 
lamentation. 

O, gale scented vvitlx sandal, who hreathest love fron» the 
gions (it the Sdiuh, lie propiiious but Ibi a moment : when lluni 
hast l)n)iigln iny l>eloved l)erorc my eyes thou mayst freely waft 
away my soul 1 Love, with eyes like blue water-lilies, again assails 
me and triumphs, and while the i)erlidy uf my helavet,! rends luy 
heart, my female friend is nry foe, the cool breeze scorclies me like 
a (lame, and the nectar-dropping motm is my poison, liring disease 
and death, O ! gale of Malaya ! seize my spirit, O ! god with five 
art.nvs ! I ask not mercy from thee ; no mote will I dwell in the 
cottage of my father. Receive me into thy azure waves, O I sister 
Yamuna, that tlie ardour of my heart may be allayed !t 


fwr‘1: n’rwi^f’t ?imr^ 

Mf‘t 5 ’if 

Gita Goviiiduy 2nd Sarga, 

Our quotations are made from llaridas Ilirachand’s ctl'ilion of 
the Gita Goaiiida. TInr above translation must have been from some 
other odition as slight differences are observaljle. 

ca nl^lat? I 

'iw.i '•<51 II 
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l>ut the liOLir of retriI>Lition comes at last. The Diiti 
i,^oes back of Krishna, and describes to him the wretched 
stale to wliich he has brought his beloved. Krishna is 
.seized with compunction, seeks out Radhika, and tries 
to pacify her wrath by a touching entreaty and appeal. 
The appeal is too lengthy for (iuotation, we quote a 
portion of it. 

Sponk l)ut one wont, and the rays of thy sfxirkliiii' teeth 
will (iiMpcl llic .i;]or>ni of my fears. My tretnblin^ lips like thirsty 
{halaka)! lons^ to <lrink the luoon-heams of tliy check. (>! in-y 
Jailini,^ who art nalunilly so iciuler-hcarlcd, alxindon thy causeless 
iiulij^iiiilion. At this nroincnl the tloiie of •lesire consiinio.s luy 
heart, O! mo a draught of honey from the loUis of lliy 

nioiilli. Or if lho\i beest inexhorable, i>raiU me death from the 
airows of (iiy keen eyes ; make tliy aniys my chains, ami punish 
me accordiiii» to tliy pleasure. Thou art iny life, lliou art my orna- 
ment, thou art a pearl in tlie ocean of my mortal hirlh ; O ! be 
iavoiirable now, and my heart shall eternally be {grateful. Thine 
i.yes, which nature for metUike blue water-lilies, arehecome l!iroui;li 
lliy resentment like petals of the crimson, lotus ; O ! tinge with 
their effulj^ence tlicse? my dark limbs that they may glow like the 
shafts of love tipped with llowers. IMaco on my Itead lliul fool 
like a fresli leaf, and shaile me from the sim of thy passion whose 
beams 1 am unable to bear. Spread a siring of gems on those two 
sotlglolies; let the golden liells of tliy zone tinkle and |>foclaim the 
mild etlict of love ! l^iy, (>! diims<d, willi delicate speech, sliall I 
tlye red with the juice of tli<»se lieautiful feet, wliich will 

make the full-blown land-lotus blush witli shame ? * 

f 

Gifa Gozii/hfa, yfh Sarj^a. 
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Who can resist such a touchings glowing appeal, 
and from such a handsome appellant? Radliika could 

I 
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not. If she had proper cause of offence, the offender 
has done proper |>cnance, and all resentment is at an 
end. Krishna retires to his grove, and Radhika follows 
him, and is thus welcomed with an outburst of passionate 
welcome. 

EntcTj sweet Ratlha^ the bower of ITari ; seek delight, O ! thou 
whose bosom laughs with ihe foretaste of hai)y)ines.s. 

Enter, sweet Itaclha, the bower graced witli a bed of Asoka 
leaves ; seek delight, C.' ! thou whose garland leaps with joy on tliy 
breast. 

I'aiter, sweet Radha, the bower illumined with sweet blossoms ; 
seek delight, O ! thou whose limbs far excel them in softness, 

Ivntcr, O 1 Radha, the 'Ijowcr made C(ji>l and fragrant l»y gales 
from the woods of Malaya ; seek delight, O ! thou wlnjse amorous 
lays arc softer llvan l)rcezes. 

Ivntcr, (>! Radha, the how’cr spread w'ith leaves of twining 
crevipers ; seek delight, O ! thou whose arms have been so long 
rntlcxible. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower which resounds with the murmur 
of honey-making bees ; seek delight, (> 1 thou whose embrace yields 
more ectuisite sweetness. 

Enter, O ! Radlia, the bower attuned by tlie melodious band 
of Kokilas ; seek deliglu, O ! llion whose lips, which outshine the 
grains of the [pomegranate, arc embellished when thou speakesl by 
the Ijrighlncss of thy teeth. * 


* 5 I 

^tc*( I 

-»! f{(5I5a<lf6o!Sr59l5IC‘>IC? 
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Here we must pause. The pleasures of a re union 
between two such amiable and enthusiastic lovers may 
be better conceived than described even by the inimi- 
table Jayadeva. Enough has been said to indicate the 
character and merits of jayadeva’s poetry. He is the 
only poet in Ilengal who has attained eminence by 
writing in a dead language, who has wrung sucli soft 
melody out of an artificial classical languagf*, who has 
embalmed and perpetuated the amours of Radha and 
Krishna in songs which remain as the sole specimen of 
lyrical composition in Sanskrit literature. 

We may here mention some scholars have discovered 
m ihe Gita a concealed allegory. The joys of 

Krishna in company with the milkmaids of Hrindabaii 
rejirescnt eartidy pleasures which seduce our heart and 
lull our senses for a time. The love of P.adha is true 
eternal felicity, to which the mind of the ref)entant 
sinner at last turns from the sensual and fleeting 
j)lcasures of this world. ^ This may be the conce[)tion of 
the poet; and the following passage which we quote 

w-H II 


G'i/i.1 CovtihiUj I rth Sar^^a, 
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from Sir Edwin Arnold’s exquisite translation of Gita 
Govinda will shew that the five milkmaids, described l)y 
jayadeva, in reality personify the five senses, — smell, 
sight, touch, taste, and hearing : 

Out! with star hloi^snmotl chnmpnc wreathed, wnos him to re?;! his head. 

On tfie dark pillow of her hrc-ast so tenderly outspread ; 

And o'er his brow with roses blown she fans a fra^ranee rare, 

That falls t)n the etudianted sense like rain' in thirsty air ; 

While the company of damsels wave many an odorous spray, 

And Krishna lau^^hing, toying;, si>;hs the soft sprin^f away. 

Another in his face, sits wistfully flpart, 

vSearehintr it with those looks of love that leap from heart to heart; 

Her eyes -afire with shy desire, veiled by their lashes black - 
Speak so that Krishna cannot ehoosc! but send the messafre back ; 

111 the coiTipany of ilainsels whose bright eyes in the rtiij; 

Shine round him with soft meaniniirs in the merry liKlit of spring. 

'I'hc third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in the wood— 

Body and bosom pantin;r with the pwlsc of youthful blood — 

Leans over him, as in his ear a li;^litsomc tiling to speak. 

And then witii loaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek; 

A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the silkem touch 
To ;;ivc it back, -Ah Raclbal fur)4Cttinj' the too nMich. 

And one with arch smile beckons him away from Inmna’s banks, 

Where the tall bamboos bristle like spttars in battle ranks, 

And plucks bis cloth to m.ak<! him come into the manyfo shade*, 

Whore the fruit is rijio and ;;oldon, and the milk and cakes are laid ; 

Oh ! K<’hlen red the manj<;oes, and ^lad the feasts of Spring, 

And fair the (lowers to lie upon and sweet the dancers sin^. 

Sweetest of all that Temptress who dances for him now 
Witli suhtle feet which part and meet in the Uas measure slow. 

To the chime of silver bangles, .and the beat of rose-leaf bands. 

And pipt! and lute and cymbal played by the woodland bands; 

So that wholly passion-laden — eye, ear, sense, soul o’ercome - 
Krishna is theirs in the forest ; his heart forgets its home. 


It is likely, the whole poem, like Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, is meant to be an allegory ; but the allegory is so 
overlaid with rich, vivid, and melodious descriptions, that 
the reader misses the allegory, does not .care for the 
allegory, and pours on the descriptions. The fame of 
Jayadeva rests not on the philosophic or moral signi- 
fication of the Gita Govinda^ but on the splendid imagery, 
the tender feeling, and the melodious descriptions with 
whicli the work is replete. 
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In his own words, “whatever is delightful in the 
modes of music, whatever is extiiiisite in tlie sweet art 
of love, let the happy and wise learn from the song of 
Jayadeva.’^* 


5{rTC II 

GUa Govinda^ i2ih Sar^a. 



CHAPTER HI. 


Early Bengali Lyric Poetry.- Chandidas. 

Foiirteaiih Century, 

The student who peruses with pleasure the polished 
works of Bankim Chandra or Madhusiidan will scarcely 
suppose that the stream of Bengali literature, which has 
only in recent days attained such [jurity and expanse, 
began to flow as early as the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era. And he will scarcely think that Chaucer 
of England and Chandidas of Bengal were well nigh 
contemporaneous writers ; that five hundred years have 
rolled away since Chandidas first wrote and sang ; or, 
calculating twenty-five years to a generation, that twenty 
generations have chanted the lays and ditties of this 
Father of Bengali Lyric Poetry. 

Chandidas is the earliest vernacular poet of Bengal, but 
it is not possible to speak of him without saying something 
of Bidyapati, the earliest poet of Behar. Tradition has 
handed down the names of these two poets together ; 
they lived and wrote about the same time ; and their 
poetry has the same theme, the loves of Radha and 
Krishna, jayadeva popularized this theme in his ‘inimit- 
able Sanscrit work Gita Govinda^ composed in the twelfth 
century Bidyapati took up the subject and composed 
his songs in the vernacular of Behar in the fourteenth 
century ; and it is probable that Chandidas was only 
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animitator of Bidyapnti, and drew his inspiritation from 
his contemporary of Hehar. Thus the earliest Bengali 
poetry that is extant is indebted by the earliest poetry of 
Behar. 

Bidyapati flourished in Behar in the fourteenth 
century. The descendants of the poet still possess the 
village of Bapsi in Tirhut by virtue of a deed of gift from 
Siva Sinha to the poet, dated 293 of the era of Laksh- 
man Sen, /. e., 1400 A. 1 >. In this document Bidyapati 
has been described as a Suka/n or a ])oet of merit, so that 
he must have a7ade his mark before 1400. A stib 
more important document is the Panji or annals of 
Tirhut. It is an authentic history of that District, and 
began to be written in 1248 Saka, 1325 A. D. The 
Panji gives an account of Bidyapati who is described as 
the son of (lanapati, and a courtier of king Siva Sinha. 
Siva Sinha ascended the throne in 1369 Saka, /. 1446 

A. D,, and must therefore have given away Bapsi to 
the poet during the life time of his father who 
1't‘igncd no less than 61 years. We further learn from 
tiie Panji that Siva Sinha had three wives, Padinabati, 
Lakhima Devi and Biswa Devi, who afu r the death of 
their husband successively reigned for iJi months, 9 years^ 
and 12 years. Siva Sinha and- 1 . akhima Devi find fre 
(|iient mention in the songs of Bi(]ya[)ati, and there 
can be no doubt that the ix)et lived aliout the close of 
the fourteenth century, and adorned the court of Siva 
Sinha and liis father by whom his talents were recogni/cd 
and riclily rewarded. 

The fame of Bidyapati as a poet had .spread through- 
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out Bengal at the time of C'haitanya, and Chaitanya in 
his early youth was edified with the poetry of Bidyapati 
and C hand i das. 

(llory lo jnyadeva, the king and ornament of poets, and to 
Thdyapali tin* souioo nf ^ we(a^ess ; glory to ('handidas, for sweet- 
ness unequalled in llie world, whose sweet and pure strains in pr«)se 
and verse my Master Gaur Chandra (CliLiiUinya) relished with 
Sharnj) Rai.* 

Again, 

The Great Master (Chaitanya) with Uhmananda Sen sings and 
hears day and night the songs of ChaiuUdas and JJidyapati, and the 
sweet Gila Govitula. t 

We have said before that Lakhima Devi the queen 
of Siva Sinha is often spoken of in Bidyapati’s poems. 
Tradition has it that the intimacy between the princess 
and the i)oct was closer than was altogether justifiable, 
and that Bidyapati’s death was caused by this illicit love. 
We have no hesitation in rejecting these stories alto- 
gether as the invention of later days. 

We now return to Chandidas the subject of tlie pre- 
sent chapter. Chandidas was a native of the village of 
Nannur, in the District of Birbhum, about 24 miles to 

m -siRsi II 
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the east of Suri, and was a Brahman by caste. Tliat he 
was contemporaneous with Bidyapati is sufficiently 
proved by several poems which have come to us, of 
which the following is the most noted : 

Cliaiulidas heard of Hidyapali*.s merits, and became anxious 
lo see him. Bidyapati heard i.if Cliandidas’s merits, and Vjecaine 
anxious lo see him. lioth became curious. Bidyapati went off with 
Rup Narain alone for his companion. Chandidas loo cor.ld mdI slay, 
but went off lo see Bidyapati. In the way l)oth sani; eacli her's 
])raise, and their hearts remained anxious for each other. Huddmily 
they met each other, hut neither re(:o<yni/.ed the other. They knew 
each other when they heard their names.* 

The traditions current about the life of Chandidas 
give us some clue to the nature of the rivalry which has 
ever existed in Bengal between the Vaishnava and Sakta 
creeds. Chandidas, as his name im[)lies, was by birth 
a Sakta, /. e., a worshipper of Chandi, Durga or Sakti, 
as the goddess is variously called. 

It is said that in his early youth, Chandidas worship- 
ped an image of Sakti which was called Bishalakshmi, and 
the poet often addresses the goddess in his works. As 
may well be imagined, the conversion of Chandidas to 
Vaishnavism has given rise to many talcs. It is said that, 
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on a certain day, be saw a beautiful Sower Soating on 
the river where he had gone to bathe. He took it up 
and went to worship Bishalakshmi. The goddess 
appeared in person, and asked for the flower that she 
might place it on her head. The worshipper was awe- 
struck, and enquired what strange virtue the flower 
could possess, so as to induce the goddess to appear in 
person, and to wish to keep it on. her head, instead 
of allowing the poet to place it at her feet. The 
goddess replied, “Foolish child, my Master has been 
worshipped with that flower, it is not fit for my feet, let 
me hold it on my head.” “And who may Master 
be ?” enquired the poet. Krishna, was the reply ; and 
from that day the poet exchanged the worship of the 
goddess for that of Krishna. ^ ^ 3 ^ ' 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that later Vaishnava 
writers have taken advantage of Chandidas’s conversion 
to prove the superiority of their deity, and have invented 
this fable. One thing however is plain, namely, that 
the rivalry between the two creeds has prevailed in 
Bengal, as elsewhere in India, from remote times. 

Chandidas has immortalized the washerwoman .Rami 
in his poems, and numerous are the stories told about 
tl^nr loves. The poet was informed that he could not 
perform Sadhan till he had a fair companion, not by 
marriage, not for money, but one to whom his heart 
would be spontaneously drawn at the first sight. Our 
poet went out in search of such a person, and it was not 
long before he found one. A washerwoman was wash- 
ing clothes on the river side, the poet saw her and was 
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fascinated. Day after day he would go to the river 
side with a fishing rod as a pertext, and sat there, 
gazing on the woman. Words followed and love 
ensued, and the poet left his home and parents, and 
ever afterwards lived with Rami, a washerwoman as she 
was by caste. 

Chandidas was a renowned singer. One day, it is 
said, he went to a neighbouring village Matipur to sing 
with his paramour ; and when they were returning, the 
house in which they had taken shelter fell down, and they 
were both crushed and died in each other’s arms. The 
story has perhaps little foundation in fact. We now 
turn to the works of these poets. 

The poetry of Chandidas presents a striking contrast 
to that of IJidyapati. Botli are poets of a high order, 
both sang of the amours of Krishna and Radlia, both 
are noted for the beauty of their songs, but here 
the parallel ends. Bidyapati excels in the richness 
of his imagery, the wide range of his ideas, the skill and 
art displayed in his varied similes. Chandidas has but 
1 is native, simple, excessive sweetness in place of all 
these (jualities. Bidyapati ransacks the unbounded stores 
of Nature and of Art to embellish his pcetry ; Chandidas 
looks within, and records the fond workings of a feeling, 
loving heart in simple strains. In Chandidas’s poetry 
there is a wealth of feeling and pathos ; Bidyapati com- 
bines this with a quick fancy, a varied imagery, a lean- 
ing for grace and ornament. The faults of the two 
poets are also characteristic, Chandidas is cloying, and 
sometimes monotonous, Bidyapati is often artificial 
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in liis images and ideas. At the same time both 
display a knowledge of the workings of a lover’s 
heart, and pourtray them feelingly and minutely, — 
the first troubled impressions of love, the resistless force 
of its influence, the bitter pangs of separation and 
jealousy, the workings of hope, the effects of despair. 

We will try to illustrate our remarks with a few 
extracts. 'There is no English version of either Bidyapati 
or ('handidas, and we have therefore for our English 
readers ventured to render into English verse the extracts 
made from the poets. We need scarcely remark tliat our 
version will very often fail to convey the dettp feeling * 
which characterizes the original. 

We make an extract at random from Bidyapati.* 

It describes the first iinj^ressions of love in the heart of 
Krishna on .seeing Radha. 

Sfjon did the lovely vision p.nrt ! 

’Tis gone ! I w.^ke with sinlden start ! 

A cloud-wra])ped lightning sent its dart 
Upon this troubled love-sick heart. 

Scarce half removed was her veil, 

U jion her lips played half a smile, 

And half a glance her sweet eyes shed, 

And half her bosom was displayed, 


* 51l c«51 1 

51^1 c»19\ (M « 

®l1*( 'SIK ^tfn, 'Slt'ft 511151 I 

'Slf't (6^^ «(f% ?5fc*f I 

Cltm, 5R1I 4C5t^1, ^551 i 
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Tlie rest her nftfhahy\<\ conceal, — 

1 gazed and felt my senses reel ! 

Her beauty, bright as burnished golrl, 
l^ove’s amorous robe did sweet eiifold, 

And dung love’s soft and silken chain, 

Ui^on the hearts of prostrate men ! 

Her pearly teeth were sweetly placed 
On ruliy lips with beauty graced, 
vVnil soft she spoke,- -I gazed in vain, 

Insatiate gazed on her again ! 

Our readers must be vStrtick with the art of the 

poet, with the similes and figures with which the 

small poem is so beautifuNy embellished, we liad almost 

said, so thickly crowded. In this Bidyapati is in his own 

element. Not so Chandidas. He has neither the power 

nor the inclination to rove. He feels deeply, and sings 

feelingly. We quote from his poems a converse passage, 

a passage in which Radha is suddenly struck and 

eiUranccd at hearing the very name of Krishna.* VJc 

translate it thus. 

Friend ! who hath named that name ? 

Through me it stcaJs, 

My heart it thrills, 

My soul it doth inflame ! 

Ah who shall tell 
What sweet doth dwell 
In that beloved strain ! 

1 name that name, 

My soul’s all flame ! 

Oh ! will he come again ? 


C^1 

w II 

soffit Of1 
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Wc extract a somewhat longer piece'-' from C^handi- 
das. It is a loving appeal from Radha to Krishna, and 
a more touching appeal it would be dilhciilt to find any- 
where. 

l.ovo ! lirav shall I my feelings tell ? 

iJc mine, in death anil life, 

111 after-lives, in fuiniar hirlhs, 

To he tliy eliitcoiis wife. 

Yes ! In illy feet my heart be tieel 
i*y silken lies of love, 

1 olfi.'r all, my heart and soul, 
ril 1 e your eloaiing slave ! 

I've ill -ought if In this wide wivle world 
All'.)! her Irienel I own, 
in loving voiee i«j name my name. 

Alas ! alas ! then; s none ! 

In eartli, in heaven, in aller-woild, 

Alas ! who l(»veih mo ? 

{) ! to lliy feet I turn for help. 

'I'o thee alone ! to t lice ! 

Then do not s|iinn m«-, I am weak, 

(J ! do not turn away 
Tve thought ami felt, without thy help, 

I liiive no oilk-r way. 

If lor a moment thee 1 miss, 

A death-like t ranee f own ; 

I’ll kei'p and nurse thee <m my heart 
E’en as a preoujus ..lone 1 

' ti 1 

C^IC'51<1 ¥[f7i i 
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The same intense feeling, — the same absence of all 
figures of speech, marks this poem. We sliall pass on to 
another extract,* describing the despair of Radlia in the 
absence of her beloved. 

A tTi'iicl tliroh is in my heart ! 
ril leave my home, 

Ami ill it her roam, 

Where never's known love’s fatal ail. 

Friend ! who shall say that love is sweet ? 

I loved and .smiled, 

My lu-arl’s hcrguiled, 

And life-long sonnw is my I'alc ! 

For love should e'er a damsel sigh, 

0 ! spare her shame. 

In lire and llainc, 

A kinder de.alh, O let her die ! 

For I have felt thi.s hitter grief,. 

My eye- bails shine 
Wiih ceaseli.-ss brine, 

Says Chandidas, (.) lor her life ! 

Seldom doch jhdyai)ati manifesi; .such deep feeling, 
and pathf.vg His slroiig point lies, as we have already 
said, in Ids itnagery and cinbcIlishmctUs. IFit never- 
theless the poet of Uehar too can capiul the jiuet of 
Bengal in his own element when he ehoose:> to divest 
himself of his art. and -i:!,::.. as enly a true poet ean 
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sing; an .1 the ceU^bratcd lines quoted hcloW^ are an 
instance to the point. 

I ’ve gnzed and. gazed on beauty’s gl ow, 

E'er since my life began, 

Insaliiile still my eye-balls swim, 
l''ain WdiiUl I gaze again I 
I ’vc heard his boncy-clropping words, 

I'Vor since my life began. 

Insatiate still my ear remains, 

I'ain would I hear again ! 

What happy nights with him I passe<l‘, 

Unhai>py yet I leel, 

What years my heart 1 cooled on his. 

Insatiate burns it still. 


Over a luindrcd years clasped between the time of 
Chandidas and tliat of Chaitanya. Within these hundred 
years a host of poets of lesser note nourished. A 
large lunnher of poems composed within this period 
arc ascribed to (/ovinda Das. It is easy to perceive 
therefore that more than one poet of that name flourished. 
Indeed Govinda Dus means servant of Krishna, and 
it is not unlikely that most of the poets vrho wrote 
about the loves of that deity assumed that coveted name. 
Balaram Das, Jnan Das, and inatiy other [)oets of 
lesser note, flouri.shed during that period. 

'rheir poetry or rather song has the same charac- 
teristic qualities. 1'hey are always sweet, and often dis- 
play a vivid fancy and considerable depth of feeling, and 
they all relate to the amours of Radha and Krishna. 

\ 
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We have examined the merits of the best poets of the 
class, and we think it unnecessary to go over the entire 
field. There is a tolerably good collection of their 
works in the Pada Kalpataru^ and it is by no means 
a waste of time to go over these old autliors, 
even from a literary point of view. The admirer of 
modern Bengali literature will be surprised at the 
sweetness and beauty that pervade these old compositions, 
d'liat they iiave been preserved so long and so carefully is 
owing to the Vaishnavas, and to them, therefore, Bengal 
owes an immense debt of gratitude. 



CHAPf'ER IV. 

Kasir.^m D.vs and his Mahabharata. 

FiJU’cn/fi antury. 

In tlie last C’haiitcr we iiave spoken of the lyric 
poetry of the fourteenth century. It was probably in 
the fifteenth century that Kasiram Das undertook and 
performed the migltiy task of translating the Sansciit 
epic Mahabharata into Bengali verse. Kasirant’s 
work is the first great and national literary work in 
the Bengali language, it is a foundation of rock on 
which the national literature of Bengal has been 
subsequently built up. Chandidas is the Father of Bengali 
song ; Kasiram Das is the Father of Bengali literature, 
properly so called. 

Unfortunately we know little of the life of this great 
poet. Pie was born in Singi, near Katwa in the District 
of Burdwan ; and the supposed site of his house is still 
pointed out as Keser Bhita. He was a Kayastha by 
caste, and his bold endeavour to popularise the great 
epic of ancient India among his countrymen in simple 
Bengali verse was regarded with suspicion and distrust. 
A Brahman poet Krittibas followed his example, and 
translated the other great epic Ramayana into Bengali 
verse, and his laudable work too was viewed with 
jealousy and displeasure. And a popular verse is often 
repeated ; — 
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“ Kasidas and Kritti!)as, and those who consUuilly seek lo 
associate willi Hrahniaiis ; — those are dangerous men.’* 

Such narrow jealousy however does not turn the tide 
of knowledge, and the great poet of the fifteenth century 
first led his countrymen into that store-house of Sanscrit 
poetry and learning which we have learnt to appreciate 
more and more with the lapse of centuries and the 
increase of knowledge. 

'The main story of the Mahabharata is well known. 
It describes the contest between the Randavas and the 
Kuiu princes for the throne of Kiiruiand. The Pandavas 
were banished at first, but they made powerful friends 
and demanded their share, and the western portion of 
Kuruland, with Indraprastha for its capital, was ceded 
to them. They staked and lost this kingdom however 
at dice, and retired into the wilderness, according to 
their plighted word. On the expiry of the prescribed 
period tht;y came forward again and demanded a share 
of the kingdom. The Kuru princes refused this, — 
and the consequence was a disastrous battle in which 
all the great princes of Northern India took part, and in 
which ine Kuru tribe was well nigh ext ,’rminated. The 
Pandavas won, and established fheir rule in the Kuru 
kingdom. 

Connected with the main story, the manners and 
customs of the times, the pomp and splendour of 
courts, the rules of war and peace, the power and 
jealousies of kings, and the heroism and chivalry of 
the Kshatriya warriors of ancient India have been 
described with graphic force, and unsurpassed power. 
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On the other hand, the inner workings of the human 
mind and all its varied feelings, love, hatred, jealousy 
between rival princes, revenge that knew no satiety, 
the patience of a suffering saint, the greatness of a 
true hero all the various shades of human character, 
from the sublime virtues of Bhishma who drew forth 
tears of admiration from the enemies who killed him, 
to the fiery jealousies of Duryodhana who engaged the 
whole of northern India in a disastrous war rather 
than cede five villages to his much-hated cousins all 
that a true poet and a great poet is capable of, has 
been worked out with pencil of a Homer. Homer’s 
characters are not more life-like than the men of flesh 
and blood, of determination and valour, who figure in 
the great Sanscrit epic ; and Homer’s incidents are 
not more sublime in conception or graphic in description 
than those of the Mahabharata, The world has seen no 
nobler creation of the imagination than the great epic 
of the Hindus. 

But while the epic of Homer was collected and 
preserved by Pisistralus the ruler of Athens, as early 
as the sixth century before Christ, no Hindu ruler 
of antiquity took the trouble of preserving the 
great Hindu epic from subsequent additions and 
interpolations. Generations of poets have accordingly 
added to the old epic until it has almost changed its 
character, and the crystal stream of true epic poetry is 
lost in a wide morass of mythical episodes and mythological 
stories, of cosmogony and theogony, of never ending 
didactic and dogmatic instructions. All this episodical 
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matter fills three-fourths of the epic in its present shape; 
the leading narrative barely takes up a fourth part. 

When the evil had been done, an attempt was 
made to prevent further expansion of the work. The 
contents of the epic were described in a sort of preface, 
and the number of s/o/cas or couplets in each Book was 
given, so as to prevent further addition. The curious 
reader will find these numbers in the note given below, 
as well as the number of couplets actually found in the 
published edition of the work. 

The total number of couplets enumerated in the 
preface comes to near eighty-five thousand. But 
llie limit so fixed has been exceeded in still later ages, 
further vadditions have been made, and the Sanscrit Maha- 
bharata now published contains over ninety thousand 


liooki. 

St'ctions, 

Numha- of coupiels 
accordinf:^ to preface. 

Number of couplets 
Asiatic Society's fii 

Adi 

227 

8SS4 

8479 

Sril^ha 

7 H 

2511 

27119 

Vana 

269 

1 1664 

17478 

Viral a 

67 

2« >50 

2376 

IMyoga 

186 

6698 

7056 

I’hishma 

117 

5884 

5656 

1 )n>na 

170 

8909 


Kama 

69 

4964. 

5046 

Salya 

59 

3220 

3671 

Saujitika 

iS 

S70 

811 

Slri 

27 

775 

827 

Santi 

339 

14732 

13943 

Anusasana 

l ,|6 

S( )o« > 

7796 

Asvani'jdha 

i ‘3 

332^ > 

2900 

A>rntnav;i'-a 

42 

1506 

iioi; 

Alansala 

8 

320 

292 

Alaliajn -.^iliaiia 

3 

320 

100 

Sarga 

5 

*>933 

209 

84,836 

312 

90,816 
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coupluts, excluding the Harivansa, It is an encyclo- 
paedic work ; all the talcs and traditions and mythologi- 
cal stories of India have been comprehended in this 
one work. As a store-house of Hindu traditions, it 
has thus been rci^dered unique and invaluable ; as an 
epic poem it has been ruined. 

Endeavours have been made from time to time to 
disentangle the leading narrative from ’episodical matter, 
and to publish it separately. But as yet, such endeavours 
have not met with success.* 

In undertaking to translate this vast work into Bengali 
verse for Bengali readers, Kasiram Das very wisely 
decided to condense the matter in the translation. Tlie 
Bengali version is a little over one third of the original 
Sanscrit poem in extent, consisting of about thirty-six 
thousand couplets. Tht^ work of condensing the original 
epic has been performed with thoughtful care ; and 
while mere verbal descriptions have been greatly abridged, 
the stories and incidents have been repeated in the 
Bengali version with -scarcely any important omission. 
One instance, selected at random, will convey to our 
readers the process adopted by the translator. The 
famous story of SakiuUala has been told in the original 
Mahabharata in six sections of the First Book, viz. 


* The edition of the great epic puhlishcd hy the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is well known to all scholars. A tnerilorioiis translation 
in Bengali prose hy the late miinilicent Kali Prasaiina Sinha is tlie 
version now in general use in Bengal. An English translation of the 
work was undertaken and nearly couiplcled hy the late Pralap 
Chandra Rai. Ills widow has piously undertaken to complele this 
work. 
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sections LXIX to LXXIV. Section LXIX, givinj^ nn 
account of Dushya?ita\s hunt in thirty-one couplets, has 
been reduced to eight couplets by Kasiratn. Section f.XX, 
describing king Dushyanta’s entry into Kanva’s forest in 
fifty couplets, has been reduced to ten couplets in Bengali. 
Section l.XXI, narrating Dushyanta's meeting and con- 
versation with Sakiinlala, has been reduced, from forty- 
two couplets in the original to* twenty-live in the 
translation. Section LXXII concludes Sakuntala's story 
of her birth iti Jiineteen couplets in Sanscrit, and has 
been rendered in nineteen couplets by Kasiraiii. Section 
LX . XT 1 1 speaks of Dushyanta’s marriage with Sakuntala 
in thirty-three couplets, which have been rendered in 
twenty-four in Bengali, And section LXXIV narrates 
the subsequent story of Sakuntala and of the birth of 
Bharata in one hundred thirty-eight couplets, which have 
l)een translated in eighty-six in the Bengali version. We 
reproduce below tlio whole of section LXXII witli 
Ivasi rain’s version, and the reader will find that Kasiram 
can he a faithful translator when he is not called 
upon to condense the matter.'^ Occasionally, however, 

* 'sjTfirn'-H 'stitm I 

I 

II 

511 1 
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a wide divergence is noticeable between the original and 
the transLation, and in some places an additional section 
or story is found in the translation which does not 
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occur in the origiml. The excellent story of Sriliatsa, 
for instance, which Krishna narrates to Yudhishthira in 

s’tte I 

^■5t” fsrf^ II 
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an early pfirt of Panm in the Bengali translation, 
does not occur in the corresponding portion of the 
original, as published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Such is the method in which Kasiram Das has 
performed the great task which he imposed upon himself. 
The mere mechanical w ode of translating and condensing 
a great Sanscrit c{)ic into over diirty-six thousand Bengali 
couplets is a tremendous task. If we suppose that 
Kasiram com[)()sed fifteen couplets every day, and that 
he worked twenty days in every month, he must have 
laboured ten years of his life to bring this great work to 
completion. 

And tlie merits of the translation are not of a mean 
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order. The reader must Dot look for the heroic spirit 
and the epic grandeur of the original in the Bengali 
version ; but in simplicity, sweetness and fluency, in a 
lucid flow of narration and an inexhaustible flow of verse, 
Kasiram Das remains unsurpassed and une(|alled in 
Bengali literature. 

And if success be a proof of true merit, Kasirani’s 
merit is beyond praise. No work in Bengali, scarcely 
even the Ramayana (tf Krittibas, is more extensively read 
and more deeply honoured by the people of Bengal, 
specially of the upper classes. The endless traditions 
and tales of the past times have a charm and an attraction, 
the morals inculcated and the incidents narrated never 
fail to please, and the translator’s dignified, but siin[)le and 
graceful verse never tires. Mothers know no belter theme 
for imparting moral instruction to their daughters, wives 
know no better work for whiling away an idle hour, 
and elderly men know no richer store from whiclr to 
narrate stories to groups of little children night after 
night. Thus the tales of the Mahabharaia have been 
handed down from generation to generation witli never 
tailing interest, and where is the Bengali who has not in 
his boyish days passed many a long winter evening over 
these moral tales which can never, .never be other than 
interesting and instructive? 



CRAPTIIR V. 

Krittiius and his Ramavana. 

Fifteenth Century, 

Thrre fire reasons to believe that Kasiram Das 
translated the Mahabharata in the fifteenth century. 
Krittibas’s date is very uncertain ; but it is probable 
that he produced his Bengali version of the Ramayana 
probably about the close of the same century. 

Of the life of Krittibas we know as little as we know 
of Kasiram Das, except that he was a Brahman by caste, 
and was born at Fulia, near Santipur, in the District 
of Nadiya. The two great pioneers of Bengali poetry 
lived in the opposite shores of the sacred Bhagirathi, 

The task wliich Krittibas set before himself was 
less arduous than what his predecessor Kasiram had 
performed. The Ramayana in the original Sanscrit 
is not encyclo[)teclic in its character ; its main story 
about the life and adventures of Rama is not overgrown 
with mythology, cosmogony and theogony ; its episodes 
are rare and restricted to the early portion of the • work ; 
and its leading narrative is seldom interrupted. The 
Ramayana in fact is mainly the work of a single poet,* 

It cannot be denied that it has undergone alterations through 
succeeding cenluties, but in spite of them the epic poem coiuiniics 
lu be one coiiricclcd story, mainly the creation of one mind. A learned 
writer in llie Wesiminsler Review writes: — “The poem has evidently 
undergone considernble alteration since the time of its first comjiosi- 
lion, but still, underneath all the subsequent additions, the original 
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‘Workins; out a single connected story ; whereas the 
'MahoJ>hnrai(i , is a creation of many centmies, and a 
storehouse of endless stories. The Riihi tyana contains 
professedly twenty-four thousand Cf)iiplets or c[)ic 
verses ; the Mahahharata contains professed iy eighty- 
five thousand. 'Fhe translator of the Ramayana had 
therefore a lighter task to perform than the translator 
of the Alahabharaia, 

In undertaking this task, Krittiha'^, like his great 
predecessor Kasiram Das, wisely determined to condense 
the original. We do not exactly know the length of 


elements are preserved, and careful crillcistn perhaps scparnie 

the interpolations, and ]>resciU the more ^emuine |)ans as a whole Uy 
ihcMMsclves. The task lurwever, wiuild be <lirticult, and )')L’rhnps as 
impraciicahle as it has proved in the Iloiueric poems. For many 
ages it is certain that the work existed only by oral tradition, and 
each rhapsodist added or altered at his pleasure, or to suit the taste 
or vanity of the princely family wdiom he served. The measure of 
the poem, moreover, is of a somewhat fatal facility, and niany 
rliapsodi.sls would naturally be amlrillous of mingling their own songs 
W'ith those of their baids, and the habit of repetition would at once 
.supply them with a vocabulary of epic phrases to suit their purpose. 
Whole chapters thus bclr.iy their origin by their barrenness of 
thought and laborious mimicry of the epic spirit, which in the 
case of the old poets had sp(»nlaneously l)ursl oitl of the heart’s 
fulness like the free song, of a r.hild. Ikit when the Indian Pisis- 
’ratus arose who collected these separate songs and reduced iheiii 
to ilteir present shape, the genuine and spurious were alike included, 
and no inn<Ui critic ever appears to have atteirpted to discriminate 
between them.” Westminstey Review^ Vol, L, 

An ediiion of the .Sanscrit fReiigal Recension) with 

an Italian translation was jirepared liy Gorresio, and published at 
the expense of the late king of Sardinia. A French translation 
has been given to the world l)y the indefatigu iltle Ilijipolyte Fanehe, 
and for a very liieritorintH metric.al translation into Kaglish we are 
indebted to Ralph Grifiiih. Pandit Horn Chandra Vidyaratna has 
conferred a lasting «»bUgalion on the pople of Bengal by publish- 
ing an edition of the Sanscrit work (North-west Recension) 
with an excellent translation in j>rose ; and the late poet Kaj Krishna 
Rai has given us a faithful and commendable translation of tfic great 
“work in Bengali verse. 
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Krittibas’s version, for, as we will state hereafter, that 
version has been considerably altered and added to by 
mischievous editors in recent times. An edition of 
the work, printed in 1803 in the Serampiir Mission 
Press, has however been reprinted ; and from this 
edition we find that the twenty^four thousand couplets 
of the original work have been condensed into about 
sixteen thousand Bengali couplets. 

But Krittibas has gone farther than this. A 
comparison of his Ramayana with the original shews 
that his version is no translation at all, but merely a 
new narration of the story of the ancient epic in his 
own way. There is considerable divergence in the 
arrangement of the matter ; much of the contents in 
the original has been omitted, and many new incidents 
and stories have been introduced. And even when wc 
compare the accounts of the same incidents in the two 
works, we find them so dissimilar that the Bengali work 
cannot be called a condensed translation of the Sanscrit 
work. 

One instance will illustrate this. The ];reaking of 
Jan aka’s bow by Rama, and the nuptials of Rama and 
his brothers, and the defeat of Parasurama, have been 
described in the last eleven sections of tiie First Book of 
the Sanscrit Ramayana, viz, sections LXVII to LXXVII, 
comprising 305 couplets. These subjects has been 
reproduced in Krittibas’s work (reprint of edition of 
1803) In one long section of 365 couplets, but it is not 
possible to call this section a tianslation, in any sense, of 
the eleven sections of the Sj/iscnt work. Tiie story fv;.*; 
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beet)' differently told in the two works ; and Krittibas 
narrates the events entirely in his own. way, without anyi 
reference whatever to the Sanscrit work.* 

‘ We quote the account of Rama’s marriage from thu two 
works. The poet describes a Hcngali marriage ceremony, 

of the present day ! 
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The Sixth TJook of the epic (icscrihes the \var!)ctween 
Rama and Ravana, which is the crowning jncident of 
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the story ; and in descriliing this war Krittibas has 
scarcely, followed- the story of the Sanscrit work. The 
first forty sections of this Book in the original Sanscrit, 
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comprising al:)out a thousand couplets, have been omit- 
ted by Krittibas, and he substitutes a small part of this 
story in his first five sections. The war commences 
with the setading of Angada as an envoy to Ravana, 
which is described in Section XLI of the Sanscrit 
work, and in Section VI. of Krittibas. 

The iticidcnts of the war tlieiv follow generally in the 
same order as in Sanscrit. But Ivrittil)as’s account of the 
battles is his own, and he has introduced sonie new inci* 
dents and new warriors of which there is no mention in the 
Sanscrit.. The account of Mahi-Ravana and Ahi-Ravana 
and the childish episode of Hanmnan carrying the 
solar orb under his arm find no mention in the 
Sanskrit epic. 

It will thus appear that Krittibas^s work is not 
translation of the Sanscrit work. A class of reciters called^ 
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Kathakas have flowished in this country from olden limes:; 
hey recite sacred legends before large audiences ; they 
iniuse and entertain their hearers by their wit, or move 
hem to tears by their elocjuence ; and they thus teach 
he unlettered public in the traditions of the past, and 
preserve from age to age the literary heritage of the 
lation. The Ramayana is a fit subject for Kathakas ; 
md the recitation lasts for a month or more, the speaker 
aking up the Stoiy every day from flie point where he 
eft it on the preceding day. It is supposed with reason 
hat Krittihas learnt the story of the Ramayana from 
Kathakas^ and that without attempting to translate the 
Sanscrit epic he has given his version of the story as 
le heard it. The poet has himself told us in several 
)lace5 in his work that he has composed it as he heard 
it recited. 

But if Krittibas fails us as a translator, as a poet and 
composer he rises in our estimation. Ilis narration is 
luent and easy and often sparkles with the richest 
uimour. Kasiram Das is a pious and learned student 
-vho has endeavoured to give liis countrymen a con- 
iensed translation of tlie Sanscrit Mahabharata ; Krittil)as 
s a sprightly story-teller who tells Hie story of the 
l?a/mya//a with his own native wit. Kasiram Das is 
inxious to teach his countrymen in the sacred traditions, 
:he undying legends, and the didactic narrations, which 
compose the bulk of the Mahahharaia. Krittilias 
lelights in depicting in vivid colours tlie deeds of 
Danuman, the fierce rage of the Rakshasas, the mar- 
r'cllous prowess of the godlike Rama. Kasiram 
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Das approaches his subject with reverence, anci writes 
in a chaste and di|:;nificd though simple style ; ICrittibas 
delights in the somewhat primitive battles between 
monkeys and giants, colours his description with his 
wit, and vvrites in the style of ordinary villagers. 
Kasirarn Das’s work is the favourite study of i)ious 
Hindu ladies and of religious and elderly men of 
the upper classes ; Krittil)as appeals more effectively 
to the million, 'tfie village J/ut// (confcctionerj reads 
'his lia/nayana^ when waiting Tw his customers, and the 
villige Kti/ii (oil-manufacturLT) cliants the story of Rama 
an 1 Sita, as his bullock turns his jirimitivc oil-mill with 
a slow creaking sound. To the np[)cr ten-thousand, 
Kasirarn Das’s work is a repository of all the sacred 
traditions and moral lessons of the nijidus ; to 
the class of vendors, sho[>keei)m*s and the like, as well 
as to the u[)[)er classes, Kriltibas’s w'ork is a joy which 
endurelh for work. For the millions of Hengal, the two 
works have been a means of moral education the value 
of which cannot l)e over-eslimatc'd. 

The simplicity of Kriuibas’s style and the great 
circulation of his work among the lower as well as upper 
‘classes has led to the frequent tampering of his 'text by 
successive editors, until the editions now sold in the 
Tiazars have ceased to be Krittibas’s work. We have 
made our extracts from a reprint of the edition of 1S03, 
:as it is less corrupt than more recent editions ; but even 
that edition is not aljsolutcly correct. Pandit Ramgati 
Nyayaratna has given us a iiassage from a manuscript 
of Ki ittibas’s work written in 1099 of the Bengali Era, 
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corresponding to 169307 the Christian Era, and there- 
fore two centuries old. We quote a passage helow from 
this edition of 1693, as well as tlie corresponding 
passage from the edition of 1803, and from an ordinary 
teazar edition of 1893.* 
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A comparison of the three passages quoted below \ 
will indicate the nature of the alterations which Kritt/bas’sl 
text has undergone within the last two hundred years. | 
We may assume tliat the text of 1693 was w/iat Krittil)as I 
wrote, as there wtis little of mischievous editorial activity i 
before that date, and printing was unknown in Bengal. | 
The alterations made between 1693 and 1803 are of a ' 
verbal nature, and however much they may be regretted, : 
they are slight in comparison with what followed. In 
the absence of any more correct edition, we may accept 
the edition of 1803 as Krittibas^s work for the purposes 
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f \ criticism, and we thank the Gupta Press for giving us 
reprint of this first printed edition of the work. Since 
^803, however, printed editions of the work have mul- 
^plied, and. the mischievous activity of editors has in- 
Ireased. '['he late J^andit Jai Gopal of the Sanscrit 
College is rejiuted to have recast the older editions and 
^o have produced the modern ones. Comparing the 
text of 1803 with Unit of 1893 we find dial the somewhat 
loose metre of Krillibas lias been rectified, the number 
bf syllables h as been adjusted, the expressive but homely 
words of the poet have licen replatx*d by more refined- 
expressions, some lines have been added and thrown in 
|iere and. there, and the homely beauty of Krittibas’s 
poetry has been lost. 'Vo our ear, Krittibas’s irregular 
yerse and loose metre have more true music and more 
genial force in them than the corrected metre, the sans- 
britized expressions, and the more prolonged descriptions 
in tlie later editions of his work. 

'The Gupta Press has performed a patriotic work by 
reprinting the edition of 1803. P>ut the task of produc- 
ii.g an absolutely correct text of the work, from the 
Did manuscripts still available, has yet to be done. 
The Bani^iyu Sahilya Parishad (Acadtiiiy of Bengali 
Litcratuie) has undertaken the task ; and it will earn the 
gratitude of our countrymen by giving them a correct. 
Itext of the immortal work of one of tliu earliest and 
[reatest poets of Beiigal. 

Kasiram Das’s work is perhaps less popular than that 
jf Krittihiis, and has been tampered with to a less extent, 
^hc great bulk of the work also, made further additions 
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inadvisable even to modern editors, and the more 
dignilicd nature of the style and the subject rendered 
such additions by no means an easy. But nevertheless 
verbal alterations have been made, as cat> be found 
out by comparison of a modem copy with an old 
manuscript. And the Pariskad will perform a pvatriotic 
task by editing a correct edition of this work also. 

I'he Bengali Mahabharata and Ramayana are the 
first great literary works in the Bengali language ; 
they are the foundations on which Bengali literature is 
built. And the people of modern Bengal will not rest 
content till they get back these great works in their 
integrity. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Chait.anya and his Religious Reform. 

Sixteenth century. 

We have seen in the last two chapters that literary 
activity began in Bengal in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The sixteenth century witnessed a great 
religious reform and a marked progress in philosojihy 
and culture. Indeed similar movements were observable 
in every province of India in this age of renaissance and 
reform, which corresponds curiously with the age of 
renaissance and reform in Europe. It was in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that Kabir preached 
religious reform in southern and northern India, that 
Cliaitanya preached and worked in Bengal, and the 
great Nanak founded a reformed religion in the Punjab. 
It was in this age that Kasiram and Krittibas translated 
the ancient ejiics into Bengali, and the were immediately 
followed by the great Sridhar who translated the ejiics 
into Mahrati, and by the equally great Tulasi Das 
who rendered the Ramayana into Hindi. It was in 
this age or shortly after, that Mukundaram in Bengal, 
and Tukaram in Bombay, distinguished themselves by 
original compositions which are still dear to llieir 
countrymen. And it was in tins age also that 
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RaglujDaiidai) compiled a religious code for the Hindus 
of Bengal, and Raghiinath started the school of 
[)hilosoi)hy which still attracts scores of students from all 
parts of India to tlie sacred precincts of Nadiya. The 
movements of the human mind are more widespread 
and far-reaching than historians generally suspect, and 
there are special eras of culture when the human 
mind all over the civilized world seems to expand 
under a vivifying influence, and moves onwards with a 
fresh vigour towards higher results. Such an era was the 
tirteenth and sixteenth centuries which produced men 
like Copernicus, (’oluml)as and laither in Hurope ; 
and such another era began in the eighteonlh century 
which witnessed the Independence of America and the 
Krcnch Revoluliot). ("haitanya was the most remark- 
able product of the sixteenth century enliglitenmci\t in 
Bengal, and to a narration- of his life and work w-e 
now address ourselves. 1 1 is biographers, Krishna Das, 
Vrindavan Das and Lochan Das, have left us copious 
accounts of the life and work of their greater master, and 
though, as staunch Vaishnavas, they believed Chaitanya 
to be an incarnation of Krishna and have ascribed to 
him numberless miracles, yet it is not a difficult or a pro- 
fitless task to glean from their accounts the real facts 
connected with the life of the great reformer of the 
sixteenth century. 

About the middle of the T5th century, Upendra 
Misra, a wealthy and learned V'aishnava, lived in Sylhet. 
He had seven sons of whom Jagannath Misra migrated 
to the town of Nabadwip or Nadiya, He had eight 
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daughters by his wife Sachi, but none of them lived long. 
At last Sachi bore him two sons ; the elder was named 
Viswarup, and the younger was the future reformer of 
Bengal. 

He was born in ^Jabadwip in the year 1485 A. D., 
that is about the time when the great Luther was born in 
Europe. The women of the family and the neighbour- 
hood came to see and bless the infant, and named it 
Nimai, and notwithstanding that the learned men of the 
locality gave the child the more pompous name of Vis- 
wambhar, Nimai the child was called by all who knew 
him. Later in life he was called (Luiranga, or the fair- 
complexioned, Krishna Chaitanya, or the incarnation 
of Krishna, and sometimes Gaur Hari, or the fair 
Krishna,— Chaitanya being of a very fair complexion, 
while Krisiina, whose incarnation he was supposed to be, 
was dark. Chaitanya is said to have been born in the 
evening when there was an ecli[)se of tlm moon, and bis 
poetic biographer explains the circumstances by arguing 
that there was no need for a spotted moon in the sky, 
when an unspotted moon had appeared on earth ! 

Various are the anecdotes recounted of the infancy 
and boyhood of Chaitanya, all tending to shew that he 
was an incarnate deity. While yet an infant “puking 
and mewling in its mother’s arm,” Cliaitanya seems to 
have been very troublesome, and to have never ceased 
crying, till the word //ffn was slunited by tin; people 
around him, thus causing the name of Krishna to be 
preached and proclaimed before the infant bad yet learnt 
to speak. On one occasion the little child was licking an 
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earthen toy, when Sachi came in, and reproved him for 
mistaking earth for food. “ And what is food but earth 
and dust?” argued the lisping boy, “and what is our 
body but dust?” A restless and mischievous boy as he 
was, he teased the girls of the neighbourhood and 
quarrelled with other boys. When the girls came to the 
river-side with rice and other things to worship images, 
the little truant appropriated the food to his own 
use, and bade them worship him, for he was the great 
Master of the gods and goddesses they had come to 
w'orship. Flying from his enraged mother the little boy | 
one day hid himself in an unclean vessel. This provoked 
Sachi who bade him instantly to go and bathe in the 
Ganga (Hugh Riverl to purify himself. The young sage 
however calmly replied that unclcanliness dwelt not in 
outward things hut in the mind. It may be easily imagined 
these and other anecdotes of a similar nature have 
been invented by the followers of Chaitanya to prove the 
godhead of their great master. 

Chaitanya commenced his studies with Ganga Das 
Pandit and shewed great intelligence and aptitude for 
learning. It was about this time that the parents of 
Chaitanya began to think of a suitable match for his 
elder brother Viswarup, who was then in his early youth. 
Viswarup however was otherwise inclined ; and filled 
with religious fervour, he left his home and turned a 
Sanyasi. The discon.solate mother had a yet severer 
trial awaiting her. It was not long after, that Jagamiaih 
Misra paid the debt of nature, and Nimai therefore was 
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the sole survivinc^ stay and consolation of the bereaved 
widow. 

In his earlier days, Chaitanya had made the acquain- 
tance of a girl named Lakshmi, daughter of liaila- 
bhacharja, when she had come to the river-side to wor- 
ship. The young student now thought of marriage, 
and his widowed mother celebrated his marriage with 
l.akshmi with feelings of mingled joy and sorrow. 

As Chaitanya advanced in years, he began to gather 
round him a large number of pupils, and his re[)utation 
as a scholar became great. The way in which philo- 
sophy, literature and religion have always been cultivated 
among the Hindus up to the time of the English con- 
quest, and even since then, is well known. There were 
no regular academics, schools or colleges, as in ICiirope. 
The sages of ancient India, however, set themselves up 
as instructors, and gathered round them pupils varying in 
number according to their reputation for learning. Such 
pupils lived with their tutor in his house as members 
of the same famil)^ looked on him as their father, and 
on his wife as their mother. Whatever might be their 
rank or status in society, they were all equal in his eyes, 
served him with equal fidelity during th ; period of their 
education, and vied with each other in obedience and 
respect towards him. The tutor received no fees, 
but the pupils looked to his cattle, milked his cows, 
begged food for his support, procured for him wood 
from I’ne forest and w^ater from the well, served him 
as his menial servants, and lived together in harmony 
and peace. When their education was completed, each 
9 
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pu[)il was expected to make a handsome piosent to his 
tutor, and tliis, ---often a considerable sum of money, — 
was all that the received for his pains. Each 

pupil would then return to his own rank and status 
in life, a few of the more clever and advanced 
setting themselves u[) as new tutors and gathering 
pupils around them. The ancient loro of India has 
been handed down from generation to generation 
in this simple arcadian style, and vestiges of such 
institutions are still to be found in Nadiya and many 
other places in India. Thus under the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, and even the English rule, these quiet 
thinkers and professors have from century to century pre- 
served and prepoLindcd the ancient learning of India, 
and often started new questions in philoso[)hy or law, 
despising all exotic wisdom and foreign languages, be 
it the Persian, the Arabic, or the English, and forgetting, 
and forgotten by, a world of unquiet and aspiring states- 
men, politicians and men of the world. 

Chaitanya, then, set himself up as a tutor, gathered 
pupils around him, and his fame as a man of 
deep learning increased day by day. His reputation 
spread throughout and beyond the limits of Nadiya. 
He baffled those who came to beat him in learned 
controversies, and satisfied others who came in 
all humilily to have their doubts explained. After 
winning the admiration of all people iii his native 
place, he left his country and travelled into Eastern 
Eengal. Thither too his fame had sj^rcad, and numbers 
of people flocked around him . to have the benefit 
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of liis instructions. He reached the banks of the 
Padmavati and dwell there for some months, instructing!* 
an ever increasing circle of friends. He then returned 
to his native place, but before he reached it his beloved 
wife had breathed her last. 

Chaitanya continued to give instruction to his 
pupils at Nadiya ; he was now called Niniai Pandit or 
Viswambhar Pandit. He assembled his pupils early in 
the morning and taught them till about noon, after 
which he and his pupils went to the river side togetlior 
to bathe. Then tliey parted, and met again in the even- 
ing, and continued their literary labors till a late hour in 
the night. 

The mother of Chaitanya became anxious to marry his 
son again, and the young Piindit was married to Vishnu 
Priya, the accomplished daughter of Sanatan whose 
learning had got for him the title of Panditaraj^ or 
the prince of the learned. A pupil of Chaitanya, by name 
Buddhimanta, volunteered to pay the expenses of his 
tutor’s marriage, and the ceremony was performed with 
great pomp. Soon after Chaitanya again left his native 
place and visited Gaya. 

The visit to Gaya was the great ‘ urning point in 
the life of the reformer. Enthusiastic in his disposition, 
ind attached to the faith of Krishna from his early 
l^outh, Chaitanya had, up to this time, lived and learned 
ind taught much in the same way as other men did. 
PUit the sanctity of the place he visited, the instructions 
[)f Iswari Puri a devout Vaishnava, and the local 
religions associations of tiie place caused a thorough 
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chanj^e in the diameter of the ardent young man. He 
had gone to (raya a noted scholar and a religious man, — 
be returned an enthusiastic reformer. 

Now, for the first time, were seen those violent 
outward manifestations of faith and feeling which 
characterized the ardent worshippers of Krishna in those 
times. Fired with unwonted zeal, they were now and 
then overtaken by paroxysms of faith^ and wept and 
laughed and danced like mad men. Horri[)ilation, violent 
perspiration, and frequent fits of fainting marked these 
periods of religious ecstacy. The poor mother of 
Chalianya trembled for her son, and marked with fear and 
concern the change in his demeanour, but it was beyond 
the power of domestic affection to make the reformer 
turn from the path he had chosen.* It is not possible in 
the present age of reason to conceive the extent to which 
the mind can at times be subjected to the violent sway 
of religious feeling and fanaticism. Chaitanya was now 
a changed man j he fired in his followers and pupils an 
ardent faith in Krishna ; he ignored all rites and cere- 
monies ; he proclaimed from house tops that tl>e salva- 
tion of man depended solely on faith in Krishna. The 
town of Nabadwip suddenly rang with the loud San- 
kirtan of Krishna, 

Day after day, Chaitanya and his followers assembled 
and proclaimed and preached the faith of Krishna. 
They met in the liouse of Sribas, where Nityananda, 
Adyaita, Sridhar, and a number of other devout 
followers anointed Chaitanya with water, sandal powder 
and flowers. Tlicir number daily increased ; people of 
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all classes were struck with the zeal and piety of the 
new sect ; many joined it ; and people of all castes and 
denominations were welcomed to seek salvation through 
faith in Krishna. 

In the meanwhile the. rise of this sect raised violent 
opposition in many cpiarters. Hindus looked with 
distrust and fear on a religion which ignored all rites and 
distinctions of caste, while the Muhammadan Kazi of the 
town ordered all Sankirians to be forthwith stopped. 
Chaitanya, however, boldly met the Kazi, and the result 
of the interview, we are assured, was that the Kazi 
himself pronounced the holy name of Krishna and was- 
saved. Many miracles are ascribed to Cbaitanya about 
this period ; but we pass them l)y. 

Thus passed the first twenty-four years of the life of 
Chaitanya ; and now he felt within him a powerful call 
to proclaim, the light that was in him through the length 
and breadth of India. It was the small still voice which 
he could not resist, it was the call of duly which could not 
be silenced by the entreaties of friends or the tears of a 
mother. In vai?> did Sachi attempt with many tears to 
dissuade !ier only friend on earth from leaving her a for- 
lorn helpless widow ; in vain did even the devout follow- 
ers of Chaitanya persuade him not to leave his native 
town. Chaitanya^s heart was fixed and unmoved, and 
early in 1509, he became a Sanyasi and left his native 
town never to return again. During the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life he wandered as the aiaosUc 
of Vaishnavism, and prcaclied the fuiih of Krishna (lorn 
the banks pf the Cavery to those of the Jumr.a. 
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Chaitanya set out for Vrindavan ou the banks of tlie 
Jumna, accoiu[Kimed l)y Nityaiianda, Ratna and Mai- 
kunda, three of his followers. He crossed the Hugh, for 
Nal)advvi[) was then on the east hank, and proclaimed 
the name of Krishna in every village through which he 
pns-sed, to men, wom^jn and children. People were struck 
with his enthusiasm, and it is no- wonder if. many 
actually mistook the wild enthusiast for a deity. His 
follower Nityananda was onti of those who would have 
liked to see his master always in his native town. It was 
not difficult to mislead Chaitanya from the right way 
to Vrindavan, and after three days^ wanderings through 
several villages to the west of the Hugh, Nityananda 
brought back his master to the Hugli again. Chaitanya 
reproved his follower, but was obliged to cross the river 
and to rest for a few days in the town of Santipore, His 
follower Adyaita there received him with open arms and 
welcomed him to his house. News travelled to Nabadwip 
that the reformer had come back to SaiUipur, and all his 
friends and followers came to see him. Affecting indeed 
was the meeting of Chaitanya with his faithful followers 
whom he had left behind, but still more affecting was 
ins meeting with his forlorn mother who came to Santi- 
pur to SCO his son once more, d’hey insisted with many 
tears on his returning to Nabadwip, but Chaitanya had 
left his home as a Sanyasi and would not return. He 
consoled his mother however as best he could, assuring 
her that he would pass most of his time in Nilachala 
(Orissa\ so that she would receive frequent news about 
him. d'o his followers he made tiie [)arting request that 
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they should proclaim the oanie and religion of Krishna 
in their homes as he was going to proclaim it all ovxt 
I ndia. They parted once more, and Chaitanya set out 
on his travels. 

Chaitanya now went southwards with Nityananda and 
others, passed through Jaipur, Ivatnk and Kamalpur, 
visited the shrines of Sakshi Copal, Bluivaneswar and 
Kapoteswar, and at last reached Jagannath. 'Tliis last is 
a place dedicated to Ivrishna, and the deep veneration 
and ecstasy with which Chaitanya viewed this place may 
easily be conceived. There too he met Sarbabhanma, a 
learned and venerable man and a devout Vaishuava who 
received Chaitanya with open arms ; and many and long 
were the religious controversies which they held together. 
From Jagannath, Chaitanya resolved to travel southwards. 
Nityananda and others offered to accomf^any him, but 
he wished to go alone, and was at last [)ersuaded to take 
one Krishna Das, a simple-minded Brahman, as his 
sole companion. Southwards, then, went Cliaitanya with 
Kiishna Das, proclaiming the name of Krishna wherever 
he went. People flocked round him an ;1 were struck 
with his sanctity and enthusiasm, and numbers became 
converts. They returned to their villages, and told the 
wonderful tale and converted others, 'riuis, says the 
biographer of Chaitanya, the name of Krishna deluged 
the land as by an inundation. 

At Jiar, Chaitanya rested a few days in the house of 
Ramananda Rai, a venerable and learned man, whom 
he instructed in the truths of his religion and soon fired 
with faith in Krishna, Thence he passed through numer- 
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Oils villages, everywhere making convc‘rts. Atheists, 
PliilosophcM's of different schools, Puddhists, and Saivas, 
all yielded the palm to the new reformer, and many were 
the converts he made. At last he reached the banks of 
the Cavery and rested four months at Sriranga (Seringa- 
patam). He visited the southern Mathura (Madura), and 
then Raineswar, Cliaitanya also visited Kanya Kumari 
(Cape Comorin) and the Malaya or the Nilgiri Hills. 
Thence he travelled northwards, crossed the Tapti and 
the Nurbudda, and visited Dandakarnnya, Pampa, 
Panchaljati and other places noted in the Ramayana. 
Near the sources of the Godaveri he was joined by his 
old friend Ramananda Rai who had come here to meet 
him. They travelled back to Orissa, and at Jagannath, 
Chaitanya was met by most of his friends. His vows 
forbade him to return to his native [dace, but Krishna 
Das the companion of all his travels was sent to 
Nabadwip with the joyful tidings of his return. It was 
with great joy that his followers came and met him 
once more in Nilachala. 

Chaitanya and his followers remained at Jagannath 
during the Rath festival, and great were their rejoicings 
on the occasion. Prataparudra the king of Orissa 
expressed a desire to see the Vaishnava leader, but the 
Sanyasi’s vow he had taken, forbade him to see a king. 
A sort of compromi.se was effected, the king’s son visited 
the reformer, and Chaitanya blessed the father in the 
son, and they embraced his religion. 

After a residence of a few months at Jagannath, 
Chaiuinya resolved on visiting northern India.' The 
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king was distressed at this news, and Sarljabliauma, 
Ramananda and Nityananda, all tried to dissuade him 
from tlie undertaking., Their pcrsuation however was 
fruitless, and at the close of the rainy season Cliaitanya 
left Jagannath, He went northwards through llhuhan- 
eswar, Katak, Rennina and Panihati, and came once 
more to Santipur. Affecting indeed was his meeting with 
his mother who had come to Santipur from Nabadwip, 
and vvho embraced her son with tears of joy. 

Chaitanya once more took leave of his friends, sent 
back his mother to Nabadwip, and left Santipur. 
Among his companions were the brothers Rup and 
Sanatan, ministers of the Muhammadan ruler of Behar. 
'J'hey were of royal l)lo()d, and of high rank and much 
wealth, but despised all these things for their love 
of the reformer. Chaitanya's fame had now spread 
on all sides, and vast numbers of people gathered 
round him on his way towards Vrindavan. This was 
an inconvenience to a traveller, and Sanatan rightly 
advised him to part with all his companions if he wanted 
to proceed on his journey. The year however was far 
advanced, the rainy season had already commenced, 
Chaitanya therefore was com[jelled to remain a few 
months in Nilachala, to the great joy of king Prataprudra. 
At the close of the rains, he set out for Vrindavan with 
Balahliadra Bhattacharja as his sole companion. 

To avoid notice Chaitanya left the beaten path, and 
went through a forest. His poetic biographer waxes 
eloquent, and describes how in the presence of the great 
master the tiger embraced the deer and danced with 
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joy, and how the name of Krishna, chanted by Chaitanya, 
made the flowers of the forest blossom and the birds 
chirp with glee. He passed through Benares and 
Allahabad, proclainaing the name of Krishna and making 
^numerous converts as he went along. Great indeed 
was his ecstacy when he at last gazed on the Jumna 
and visited Mathura and Vrindavan. His whole life 
had been spent in proclaiming the name of Krishna, 
and his fervour and his ardent love reached their 
climax when he witnessed the scenes of Krishna’s 
boyhood and early youth. His paroxysms of feeling 
came over him thick and frequent, and his life was 
'endangered by the repeated fits of fainting that he 
underwent. From these scenes Chaitanya returned to 
Allahabad by the river. Here he was met by the 
brothers Rup and Ballabh, who had sacrificed wealth, 
rank and royal favor, and become devout Vaishnavas. 
Their eldest brother Sanatan had in the meantime 
got into a scrape. He too had resigned his service, 
but the king would not let him go so easily. Incensed 
at the conduct of Rup and Ballabh, the king ordered 
Sanatan to be confined. Escaping after many difficulties, 
Sanatan at last joined Chaitanya at Benares. Both 
Rup and Sanatan were learned men and authors of 
note, as we shall see in a future chapter, and long and 
numerous were the religious dialogues between Chaitanya 
and Sanatan at Benares. Sanatan was then sent to 
join his brothers at Vrindavan to preach the name of 
Krishna, and Chaitanya once more returned to his loving 
friends at Nilacbala. 
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The remaining years of his life were passed by 
Chaitanya in Nilachala in meditations and in preaching 
tlie name of Krishna. - His devoted followers occasion- 
ally came to visit him, the brothers Rup, Sanatan 
and Ballabh camie from Vrindavan and were received 
by Chaitanya with joy, but they were again sent 
back to Vrindavan. Raghunath Das was also sent 
to Vrindavan. Nitynnanda and others remained witl> 
Chaitanya in Nilachala. 

A curious story is told of the death of Chaitanya. 
One evening, as he was wandering on the sea-beach with 
his friends, he was suddenly struck at the sight of the 
bright moon beams glittering on the blue waves of the 
sea. In one of those paroxysms which were so frecpient 
with him, he mistook the sea for the blue waves of the 
Jumma. He ran into the sea in ecstacy, and soon after 
became insensible. His friends missed him and searched 
for him every where^ and soon after, a fisljcrman Ijrought 
I to his disconsolate followers the body of their beloved 
I manor which he had fished up from the sea. Chaitanya 
died in 1533: at the early age of 48. 

Such was the life of the great apos le of Hindu 
monotheism in Ilengal. Chaitanya did not found a new 
religion. Hi.s religion is only a reformed phase of the 
Hindu religion. It recognizes Krishna a.s the Supreme 
Deity, ignores the ca-fUe system, and even admits Muha- 
mmadans as proselytes, In the present day, however, 
all lay Vaishnavas have adopted Hinduism and recognize 
the caste system, and it is only among the mendicant 
Vaishnavas that the religion of Chaitanya is found to pre- 
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vail ^ a its integrity. In this respect Vaishnavisni re- 
sembles Buddhism which has its monks and its lay 
disciples ; and indeed scholars are aware that Vaishnavisni 
itself is a modern survival of Buddhism under a Hindu 
guise. Buddhism in an idolatrous form prevailed 
during many centuries after the Christian era in Orissa, 
and the worship of Buddha, recognized by Hindus as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, now survives in a 
Hindu guise in the worship of Jagannath. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The followers of CuAtTAuvA, 

Sixteenth century. 

We have in the preceding chapter given a sketch of 
the life and work of Chaitanya. In the present cha[)ter 
we shall very briefly review the work of some of the 
companions of the reformer,— the Apostles of Vaishnav- 
isni in Bengal.* 

Among the followers of Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nitya- 
nanda stand foremost. Indeed, the Vaishnavas of Bengal 
regard them as partial incarnations of Vishnu, as part 
and parcel of the spirit which had its full manifestation 
in Chaitanya. 

In the preceding cha[)ter we have had frequent occa- 
sion to notice the acts of these leaders, nor is there much 
to add. Adyaita was a wealthy and respected inhabitant 
of Santipur, and is said to have pr()[)liesied the birth 
of Chaitanya, and sent his wife to Nabadwip when the 
great reformer was born. After Chaitinya had left his 
home as a Sanyasi, never to return, the house of Adyaita 
at Santipur was more than once the meeting place 
where the Vaishnavas of Bengal flocked to see their 
master, returned from his travels. All through his life, 
Adyaita, though himself a wealthy man, held the poor 

* For nuich (vf the iiif(»rmalion conlainod in this chapter wc are 
inclel)te(l to Raui Das Sen’s paper on the works uf the Vaishnava 
Leaders of Uengal. 
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wandering reformer in deep veneration. The descendants 
of Adyaita still live in Santipur, and are held by all 
Vuislinavas in the highest regard. 

Nityananda was perhaps the most esteemed compa- 
nion of Chaitanya. He was a wealthy inhabitant of 
Nabadwip, and is said to have been by no means 
indifferent to the good things of this life. Yet Chaitanya 
held him in high respect and bestowed on him the title 
of ^Pnibhu^ His descendants are yet living. The 
Goswamis of Khardaha are descended from him by the 
male line, and those of Balagor by the female line. 
Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nityananda are spoken of by the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal as the three Prabhus, They were 
all Brahmans by birth, and none of them seems to have 
written any books either in Sanskrit or in Bengali. 

Next to these come the six great writers who are 
known as the Vaishnavacharjas of Bengal. They arc 
Rup Goswami, Sanatan Goswami, Jiva Goswami, Gopal 
Bhatta, Raghunath Bhatta and Raghunath Das. It 
is much to be regretted that they have all written 
in Sanskrit, — the highest efforts of their genius appear 
feeble and cominon-[)lace because they arc misdirected. 
High indeed, in the rolls of the early Bengali authors, 
had the names of Rup and Sanatan stood, if they had 
written in their native tongue. As it is, their names are 
generally known only among Vaishnavas, and the proud 
position which they might have occupied is ceded to 
Mukunda Ram and other writers who composed in the 
language of the people. It is a lesson, which has a 
'special application in the present day. 
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We have already noticed the prominent facts in the 
lives of the brothers Rup and Sanatan in the preceding- 
chapter. They were, of royal blood, being descended 
from a prince of the Carnatic, and held high positions 
under the Muhammadan ruler of Behan Fanatics 
and enthusiasts have always succeeded in gathering 
round them a number of ignorant people, but the re- 
former of the sixteenth century must have indeed had 
a strange power to induce men of wealth and indueHCe 
to descend from their high position in society, to he 
his humble followers. Rup and Sanatan gave up their 
posts, sacrificed wealth, rank and royal favor, disregarded 
royal wrath, and braved persecution, in order to become 
humble Vaishnavas, 

Rup Goswami has written several booksv Ujjvala 
Nilamani is a book on Sanscrit rhetoric in prose and 
verse. Under the plea of describing the life arid acts 
of Krishna, the writer discourses on love, piety and 
devotion. Hansa Dnta describes the distress of Radha 
and the rnilk-maids of Gokuia in the absence of Krishna. 
They at last .send a goose as a messenger to Krishna, 
and hence the name of the book, L idhava Sandesa 
describes the agony of Krishna in the absence of 
Radha, and the lover at last sends Uddhava as a 
messenger to the beloved, hence the name of the book. 
Srlrupa Chintamani describes the beauty of Krislma, 
and Mathura Mahatmya^ as the name implies, describes 
the glory of Mathura. Many other poems also were 
written by this voluminous versifujr. 

Sanatan Goswami has written very much less than 
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his brother. Mis Gitamli describes the Doljatra, Rasa, 
and other festivities held in honor of Krishna* 

Jiva Goswaini was the son of Ballabh, the brother 
of Rup and Sanatan. His great work is Shat Sandarbha 
which, as its name signifies, is divided into six parts, 
and describes religions and devotional feelings* 

Gopal Bhatta was the son of Bankata Bhatta of the 
village Bhattamari. During his travels Chaitanya stop- 
ped for a period of four months in his house, and 
the religious fervour and instructions of the reformer 
left an im()ression on the mind of the young Bhatta. 
Soon after the depaiture of Chaitanya, Gopal left home 
and family and turned a wanderer like his master, 
lie stopped for a time at Benares with a learned 
teacher, and turning a regular Sanyasi went to Vrindavan, 
where he joined Rup, Sanatan and other Vaishnava 
luminaries. He wrote several works, of which Hari^ 
bhakthvilasa is the best known. It treats of the duties 
of Vaishnavas. 

Raghunath Das was a Knyastha by birth, and the son 
of a wealthy man. The Bhaktamala states that he left 
pro[)erty worth nine lacs and a young wife of exceeding 
beauty and loveliness for his love of Chaitanya. He 
met the reformer at Jagannath, and Chaitanya held him 
in great esteem and love. Afterwards he went to Vrinda- 
van and lived with the celebrated Vaishnavas of that 
place. Tiioiigu a Kayastha by birth, he received from 
Chaitanya the title of Acharja, and lived with the 
five other Aeharjas. 'fhese last were all Brahmans by 
birth, but neither Chaitanya nor his followers recognized 
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caste inequalities. His Vilapakusumanjali Siotra is the 
prayer of a devout Vaishnava perplexed with the troubles 
of this world, and his Manosikiha treats of the training 
of the mind to the love of I\rishna> 

Krishna Da.i and Vrindavaii Das and Lochan Das, 
the biographers of Chaitanya, though not strictly speak- 
ing his companions, may conic in for a notice here. 
Tiicy have written in Bengali, and their works are very 
popular with Vaishnavas. 

Vrindavan Das was the son of Narayani who from 
her girlhood was devotedly attached to the faith of 
Chaitanya. Pandit Ramgati has erroneously supposed 
her to be the daughter of Srivas a follower of Chaitanya. 
'rhe author Uimsclf informs us that his mother was the 
daughter of a lirother of Srivas.* And it was in the house 
of Srivas that the little girl, then four years old, first saw 
tlie reformer, and ever after loved him and his religion. 
It would a[)pear therefore, that Vrindavan Das wrote his 
book about the middle of the i6th century, and after 
the death of Chaitanya. 

We confess we cannot discover much beauty or poetic 
excellence in his book Chuitanyci and if it is 

a popular book with Vaishnavas wc Can only ascribe the 
fact to its being the first book describing the life and 
acts of Chaitanya. Krishna Das is lavish in his praise 
of Vrindavan’s work, and indeed compares Vrindavan 
to the great Vyasa of ancient India. But we confess 
we turn with a sort of relief from Vrindavan’s affected 

* Vide pp. 123 of Chaitanya Bha^^avat, 

1 f 
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Style and dreary Sanscrit quotations to the simpler 
narrative of Krishna Das himself. 

Krislma Das was born at Jhamalpiir near Katwa 
in the district of I’lirdwan, and was a Vaidya by caste. 
He was a devout Vaishnava and travelled to Vrindavan, 
in which [)lacc he probably com[)osed his Chaitanya 
Chariiamrita, The date of the book is not known. 
Very probal)ly it was written some twenty years after 
Vrinclavan Das bad written bis book. It is, we think, 
in every respect superior to the work of Vrindavan 
Das ; the style is sim[)le, and the writer ap[)arcnlly 
writes with feeling. The dc'seription of the rejoicings 
in Nabadwip at the birth of Ciiailanyn, the account 
of Saehi’s parting with tier beloved son, and the des- 
cription of the Rathnjalra ceremony at Jagaiinath, arc all 
instinct with feeling. 

The third biography of Chaitanya is Chaitanya 
Mangal of Lochan Das. It is not considered a book 
of high authority by the Vaishnavas. 

Other voluminous Vaishnava works like Narahari’s 
Bhaktiniinakar and Madhava’s Bhag watsara^ well- 
known works in their days, arc now well nigh forgotten. 
Madhava is said to have also written a work on Chandi 
which has been rt;[)Iaced by the more meritorious work 
composed by MukLindaram. 
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Raouunatii and his SCHOOr. OF Looic. 

Sixleenth century. 

History rc()eals itself. Tlie human mind often moves 
forward in the same direction, and by the same path, 
when ins()ired with fresh viijour and fresh light.. There 
can be little in common between the age of rationalism^ 
and reform in ancient India,— the sixth century before 
Christ, and the age of renaissance in modern India, — 
the sixteenth century after Christ. The Hindu natioiv 
was free and the Hindu mind was untrammelled in* 
the ancient age ; the nation was subject to a foreign 
rule and its energies and thoughts were cribbed and’ 
confined in the modern ago. But nevertheless it is 
imiiossible not to recognize in the renaissance of the 
sixteenth century after ('hrist a pale rellection of the 
movement which was witnessed in the sixth century 
before Christ. 

i Buddhism had almost died out in Bengal, but it‘ 
iwas l>u(]dhist monastic institutions and Buddhist prin- 
!cii)les of human cfiuality and brothi.Tliood which were 
: renovated in a Hindu guise in modern Vaishnavisni; 
And Chaitanya therefore is the modern counterpart of 
Gautaiua Buddha. Ancient Hindu philosc)[)hy and logic 
were scarcely known in Bengal- before the sixteenth^ 
century; It was in that sicik that the [)hilosoi)hical school 
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of Nahriclwip was started, and Raghunalh is the modern 
counterpart of Kapila. And lastly, Hindu orthodoxy was 
alarmed at the spread of heterodox and philosophical 
S[x:culations in ancient India as in modern Bengal, 
sacred laws and rules of orthodox rites were carefully 
compiled and insisted upon, and Raghunandan of 
modern Bengal is the coiinter[)art of Vasishtha and 
Gautama and other ancient compilers of sacred laws. 
We are afraid to proceed further with this parallel ; 
it would be misleading to suggest a very close resem- 
blance lietween India in the sixth century, B. C. and 
India in. the sixteenth century A. D, All that we wish 
to indicate is that the Hindu mind in the modern age 
has, under the intluencc of new light and progress, 
travelled once more in the same direction, though 
with feeble effort, as it did in the days of its ancient 
vigour. 

Mithila or North Behar was one of the most advanced 
kingdoms in India from the time of Janaka in the epic 
age, and took a promiiicnt part in the progress of 
philosophy and thought which marked the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ. It is possible that Gau- 
tama the founder of logic flourished in Behar ; it is 
certain, that logical studies were kept up in the schools 
of Mithila by an uninterrupted succession of scholars 
and teachers. Bakshadhara Misra was the last of these 
eminent scholars, and had his crowded tol of logic in 
Mithila in the {.ifteentbi century ; and Vasudeb of 
Nabadwip was one of the scholars who learnt logic in 
his school 
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Vasucleb returned to Nabadvvip with the title of 
Sarbabhaumn, and set hin>self up as a teacher, and the 
three great men* whose deeds have shed a bright light 
on the sixteenth century,— Chaitanya, Raghunatli and 
Raghunandan, — all received their instruction in their 
early days from this prince of teacliers. 

Raghiinath was a poor orphan arid was blind of 
one eye from his birth. In school he often puzzled 
the venerable Vasudeb by his questions, and his eager 
and inquisitive mind was not satisfied with the tradi- 
tional solutions of difificiilt problems. It 15 said that 
young Chaitanya and young Raghunath were intimate 
friends, and that the doubts and anxious enquiries of 
Raghunath were dften solved for him by the future 
reformer with his clear intellect and his strong natural 
good sense. Raghunath thanked his friend for such 
assistance, and hoped to pursue [>hilosophical studies 
with him through life, Rut their paths lay in diflerent 
directions ; Chaitanya went in for religious reform, and 
Raghunath, at the early age of twenty, left his home and 
repaired to Mithila to complete his study of logic in 
that renowned “university-town.’’ 

Old Pakshadhara Misra was still alive, and welcomed 
his pupil’s pupil to his school. In a short time however 
he perceived that the ndiid of the young man was cast 
in a different mould friim that of ordinary students, and 
that traditional learning did not satisfy him. Many 
were the enquiries with which the young student puzzled 
his venerable teacher, and the fame of Raghunath spread 
far and wide. 
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It was necessary for a stiidL-nl on tlu^ completion of 
his education to signalize himself in a trial, and to win 
his title. Young Raghunath fearlessly entered into a dis- 
cussion with ins teacher, and did not hesitate to demolish 
his arguments. Rut it was not possible for the veiier- 
able Professor of logic to confess a defeat in the very 
I)lace where generations of students had looked up to 
him as infallible. With a pardonaldc weakness, Paksha- 
dhara concealed his defeat in a cloud of sophistry, and 
humiliated his ardent opponent with bitter taunts and 
ridicule. Young Raghunath left the school humiliateil, 
and to all appearance beaten in the discussion. 

A story is then told for the accuracy of which it is 
im[)ossiblc to voiu'h, but wliich worth repeating. 
Smarting under disgrace and undi;served humiliation, the 
young student is said to have sought the house of his 
teacher by night, on vengeful thoughts intent. The 
object of ids ainljition was lost, and his [)r()s[)ect in life was 
ruined ; for it would be imjiossibie to convince the 
Hindu world that the great Pakshadhara was wrong and 
the unknown young student was right. His apparent 
defeat and humiliation had ruined his prospects ; he 
could win no title now and could open no school, no 
students would gather round him and no one would credit 
his acquirements and learning. A blow had been struck, 
such as only the heavy hand of a man, great in rank and 
reputation, can strike on an unknown but aspiring 
youth. The blow liad fallen with fatal effect and it was 
impossible to recover from it ; and the career for which 
young Rnglumath had laboured fur years, and which was 
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ihe dream of his ambition, was lost for over. Ra^duinath 
was a ruined man, and Ra,:^huiiaLh stole into his teacher’s 
house, — a desperate man. 

The light of the fulhiiioon fell on Pakshadhara’s 
house as the old [>rofessor and his wifej sat on the roof. 
Tlie gentle housewife was trying to please her husband, 
but .something troubled him and preyed on him. Me 
seldom replied to her and scarcely heard what she said, 
d’o all appearance lie had demolished young Raghiinath 
in the discussion held that day, but the good old teacher 
could not forgive himself the art he had [aractised, 
and he felt within himself that for once in his life he had 
been fairly beaten, though none knew it. 

Pakshadhara woke from his reveries when his gentle 

wife spoke of the moon-beams and asked, -‘ds there 

anything in this world, lord, which is clcariU'and brighter 
than the light of the autumn moon “ Ves, lady,” 
replied involuntarily the hoary professor, “ there is a 
young .student who has come to my school from 
Nabadwip ; — Ids intellect is brighter and clearer than 
the light of the autumn m.oon.” 

Raghunath heard this conversation, Ivs angry thoughts 
were dispelled, he rushed forward and fell at his l)e- 
loved professor’s feet. Pakshadhaia raised him and 
embraced him, and the next day l)e confessed atid [>ro- 
claimed before all that Raghunath h.ad really iLxUen 
him in the discussion of the [uvcediiig day, 'Die 
triumph of Rvaghiinatli was complete, aiul he. re- 
turned to Nabadwi[) and founded the school of logic in 
that place which lias continued to be mo.sl renowned 
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school of logic in India during these three centuries. 

The story narrated above probably only gives 
a concrete shape the fact that, since the sixteenth 
century, the school of logic at Mithila has declined, and 
the school of logic at Nabadwip has prospered. An 
uninterrupted line of renowned logicians have flourished 
in that town from the town of Raghiinath to the 
present day.^ 

Ragiuinath was still a poor man, but learning has 
always been honoured in this country by high and low 
alike, and it is said that a substantial cowherd of the 
name of Hari Ghosh hcl[)cd the young professer to build 
his t(?/. Students from all parts of India came to the 
scliolar who had beaten Pakshadhara in logic, and 
Raghunath lived to be a great and a famous man. 

His great work in logic is Chintamani Didhili, Any 
attempt to cx[)lain tlic contents of this book would 
be beyond the scope of the present volume. 


* I a visit, lo a iol of loiric in Nabadw ip in 1876, and met 
students ibeie from all parts i>f India. (Jn my asking them the reason 
of their coming to Hengal for etlucaiioii, they Itjld me that while the 
Vedas wore taught at P.enares, andt>thcr lu anclies of learning in other 
places, Logic was nowhere taught as thoroughly as at Nalxidwip. 



CHAPTER IX. 

.Raohunandan and his Institutes. 

Sixteenth century. 

We have remarked in the preceding chapter that Mithila 
or North Behar was one of the most cultured kingdoms 
in ancient India. Among all the nations of the Epic Age, 
the Videhas of Mithila were considered the most cul- 
tured. And when the nations of the Epic Age declined 
in power, the Magadhas of South Behar took the lead, 
and were for centuries the most powerful and the most 
enlightened nation in India. There can be little doubt 
that Bengal was first colonized by Aryans from Behar, 
from the sister kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha, 
and that for two thousand years Bengal received culture 
and knowledge from her western sisters. And when 
t!ic light of modern literature and philosophy and reli- 
gious reform dawned on Bengal in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, we still mark that the light pro- 
ceeded from the west. Chandidas's poeti y was inspired 
by Bidyapati and other poets of Mithila ; Chaitanya’s 
reform was a survival and a revival of the monastic 
Buddhism of Magadha; Raghunath’s school of logic 
was an offshoot of the schools of Mithila ; and lastly 
Raghunandan’s compilation of sacred laws was in imita- 
tion of such compilations made in Mithila. 

Since the sixteenth century, however, Bengal has 
taken the lead. Chandidas has been followed by a host 
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of poets and writers in Bengvil, down to the present cen- 
tury, whose equals Uehar has not produced. Vuisbnavism 
still flourishes in Bengal, and has been succeeded by the 
more enlightened Hrahmoism, based on the same princi- 
ples of human equality and brotherhood, while Magadha 
has witnessed no religious reforms in modern times. And 
lastly the philosophical school of Raghunatb, founded 
in Nabadwip, is at the present day the most renowned 
school of Hindu logic in India, while philosophy and 
logic have declined in Mithila. 

The compilation of sacred laws for the regulation of 
the conduct of Aryan Hindus began in India before the 
time of Buddha ; and in those days each Sutra^Charana 
or distinct Sutra school had its separate body of laws 
for the use of the followers of that particular school 
'Fhe Charanyavyuha names five distinct Cliaranas or 
schools of the Rig Veda, twenty-seven of the Black 
Yajur Veda, fifteen of the White Yajur Veda, twelve of 
the Sama Veda, and nine of the Atharva Veda. 

The spread of Buddhism somewhat dislocated the old 
arrangements, and the distinctions bcwcen the separate 
Sutra schools were lost. The institutes of Manu, which 
in their existing form belong approximately to the time 
of Christ, do not connect themselves with any particular 
Sutra school, but profess to be the rules for all Aryan 
Hindus. In other respects, however, Manuks institutes 
are still archaic ; they recognize Vedic gods and Vedic 
sacrifices, and ignore the modern Hindu Trinity, and 
condemn the worship of images. 

In later times, after the decline of the old Hindu 
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races of Northern India, and even after the conquest of 
India by the Muhammadans, bodies of sacred law still 
continued to be compiled or recast. And these modern 
compilations, like those of Vyasa and Parasara, inculcate 
modern Hinduism and modern usages, and the worship of 
images. 

The entire body of sacred laws, vh.^ the Sutras, 
Manuks institutes, and the later law books, are spoken of 
together as Smrlti] and the study of Smriti is still a very 
important portion of orthodox training all over India. It 
may well be imagined that the study of Smriti was not 
neglected in Mithila, and spread from Mithila to Bengal. 

In the ninth century after Christ, Medhatithi flourished 
in Mithila, and wrote the first great and authoritative 
commentary on Manuks institutes. Bengal followed the 
lead, and soon distanced her western sister. Kiillukabhatta 
was the son of Dibakarabhatta, and was born near Gaur 
in the fourteenth century. His commentary on Manu's 
institutes has almost replaced all others, and has been 
pronounced by so great an authority as Sir William Jones 
to be the most clear, the most concise, and the most 
perspicuous commentary that has ever been written. 

In the eleventh century after Christ, Vijnanesvara 
of Western India compiled the law of succession, called 
the Mitakshara, which prevails in Behar and in the west. 
The law of succession in Bengal is somewhat different ; 
and in tlie fourteenth century, jimutavahana of Bengal 
compiled tlic Dayabhaga, which has since consi- 
doicd the authoritative work on Hindu succession in 
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Bengal. Colebrooke has translated both Mitakshara and 
Dayabhaga into English. 

But it was left to Raghunandan to compile a com- 
plete code of rules for religious rites and observances, 
as they obtain, in Bengal in the modern age. Raghu- 
nandan was also of Nabadwip, and was by about twenty 
years junior to Chaitanya and Raghunath ; and he is 
said to have also received his early training from the 
venerable Vasudeb Sarl^abhauma. No other school 
master in the world has perhaps turned out such three 
brilliant and great men as Chaitanya, Raghunath and 
Raghunandan I 

While Chaitanya devoted hiiUvSelf to religious 
reform, while Raghunath spent his life in philosophical 
and logical studies, Raghunandan made his mark by 
an authoritative and exhaustive compilation of the 
rules of orthodox rites and observances for the people 
of Bengal. He divided this great work into twenty- 
eight chapters, each devoted to a separate subject,^ and 
he based his rules on a profusion of quotations from 
the highest authorities. He laboured for twenty-fiv". 

* He binmclf specifies the tweiity-ei.qht subjects thus : — 

1 

1 
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years over this great work, and it remains a monument, 
not only of his industry and learning, but also of his 
comprehensive genius. 

It is needless to state that Raghunandan'^s institutes, 
though still considered the authoritative work in the 
matter of rites and observances in Bengal, is losing its 
importance with the progress of the times. An orthodox 
work which insists with the utmost rigour on distinctions 
between Brahmans and non-Brahmans (miscalled Sudras) 
must lose its weight in an age when the non-Brahmans 
also claim to be true born Aryan Hindus, entitled to 
the learning and the privileges of Aryan Hindus. A work 
which multiplies and insists on purile rites and hurtful 
restrictions must become obsolete, when the rites are 
ignored and the restrictions are disregarded^ in pursuit 
of progress and national well-being. A work which lays 
down the duties of Hindu widows with cruel severity, 
and recommends the burning of widows on the pyre, 
must fall into disrepute when widow-marriage has been 
I galized, and the burning of widows has been stamped 
^Ut as an offence and a crime against humanity. A more 
advanced and liealthier compilation ( f rules for the 
social and religious use of modern Hindus, based on 
their ancient scriptures, has become a desideratum. 

These remarks should not be considered us a reflec- 
tion against Raghunandan ; it is no fault of that 
great compiler that the times have changed, and that 
the rules compiled by him are no longer observed. 
The scholar and the student can respect the laws 
of Manu or of Justinian, althougli those laws have 
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become obsolete among modern Hindus and modern 
Romans. 

The school of started by Raghunandan still 
continues in Nabadwip. Eminent teachers have handed 
down the traditional learning from generation to genera- 
tion, and students still attend the Smriii tols of that 
classic town,, the Oxford of Bengal. 

Besides Nyaya^ and Smriti other branches of Sanscrit 
learning have also been studied in Bengal. In Vyakarana 
or grammar, Bopadeva of Bengal is tbe greatest writer 
that modern India has produced. And Krishnananda 
of Nabadwip,. who was a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
was a great compiler of Tantrw literature, a literature 
which flourishes in Bengal only among all the provinces 
of India. We do not believe however, that the other pro- 
vinces lose much by the absence of this class of litera- 
ture, as it only reproduces Buddhist superstitious- rites 
and practices in a Hindu guise,, with much that is dark, 
cruel and reprehensible. Similar Tantra works and 
Tantra practices are known.in. Thibet and. other Bud- 
dhist countries to this day. 



CHAPTER X. 

Muicunda Ram and h^is Chand’i. 

SeventeeHth century. 

T^iii: brilliant sixteenth century, which witnessed the 
rise of Chailanya, Raghunath and Raghtinandan in 
Bengal, also witnessed the conquest of that country by 
the great Akbar, with the help of his Hindu generals 
Todar Malla and Man Sinha. These events influenced 
the national mind, and the first original poem in Bengali, 
apart from songs and translations, was composed in 
the seventeenth century. Mukiinda Rain Cliakraharti 
has fortunately left us some account of himself and 
his times. He was born in the village of Daniinya, 
near Salimabad, in the District of Burdvvan. He was 
the son of Hriday Misra, and the grandson of Jagannath 
Misra, and he had an elder brother of the name of 
Kabi Chandra. He tells us that when Man Sinha 
1 ccame the ruler of Bengal, the oppression of a sub- 
ordinate Muhammadan officer drove him from his 
home, and that after long wanderings he found a kind 
protector in Eankura Deb, a Zemindar in the District 
•of Midnapur. The seat of this Zemindar was in the 
village of Anra, and he engaged the learned guest as a 
tutor to his son, Raghunath, who subsequently succeeded 
his father in the estate, and finds frequent mention in 
the poePs work. 

It is so seldom that a poet leaves us an account of 
himself and his times, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
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tion of quoting the whole of the account left by Mukunda 
Ram in a note.* We give the substance of it in English. 


I 

rM*\ CVfc^ 

II 

11 

fkf^\u!f (M\ 

C5(>® I 

irl^1 

# 5 t?T? ^i^Tf ^Tli^ 11 

I 

c^Tt^ c^K'! 

tf^ -21^1^ c-n t^tf^ u 

m fwH II 

^C^t*f C^ltSr ^tf^ C^t^ 

^tft C^c^t I 

II 

^rr^ih m *^1^(1 1 
"Sf^ ^rif r^r c^c 5 ^1::^? 

xfT^i^ mi ?*i I 
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The ancestors of Mukunda Ram to the sixth or 
seventh generation lived in the petty village of Daininya, 
engaged in agricultural- pursuits. It appears that when 


’ft Eiat ’rttf 

’fi't t 

^rr^f^lTt frf«5! I(r.5f gsrfifl*!! 

’it'ir 5at fifffii II 

C®55fT<I ?H»I <1t5 RVI 

f'g fsffi ^^511 fi^i I 

f5C^?t RjT fs-J?! II 

Jiwit -Sl^!:?! f^fsf 
CUSjStll ?|5I I 

Tit®! <11^ 

•siSflift^ £^«T [^-5 II 
5itw »ifit^5 ilifitsi 

f 6§ri 1 

^■s?T ^fst ^f-l*{ 

f*l« '8fC=I5 I 

isitst^r «itis) c''tt5i 

T^1 'C'^^ f T"* I 

’f'lffl »tr?t3sc^ f=i®l ^rtf cnt .'itH 

5'^ mi f 

?lf5 nai wtnfsi ’Fffnnf 
9t5f1 1 

■ncipr? ^tlf? ^tPi t’FiH 

fffSIl ^Pl fsi'ar fiiw I 
Cf^r 5'^ 3r?| 3r|5i| fifcsin Sin f 151 
'aftal fifCSlH 5fK-3 5S?1;5 1 
6'«ri5 *111 f5?i1 *it? 

'«lt3®l5 '^’IhVS 1 
>3 
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Man Sinlia became the ruler of Bengal, Muhammad 
Sharif, an oppressive man, was invested with power and in- 
fluence, and as a consequence the people were grievously 
oppressed. Brahmans and Vaishnavas, traders and 
agriculturists, were subjected to equal tyranny ; fallow 
lands were entered as arable ; 1 5 katas of land were 
reckoned as a bigab by a vicious system of measurement. 
Every Rupee was short by 2j^ annas. The agriculturists 
began to sell off their cattle and grain, of which there 
was a glut in the market, so that things of the value of 
a rupee sold for 10 annas, Gopinath Nandi, the Talukdar 
under whom the poet held his lands, and who is des- 
cribed as a pious man, got into a scrape and was im- 
prisoned. 

'if’I ^1^ 

’Ff’F? ’(til 

^t^ f(f5l <(t5( » 

JT’Fvt (ft? 

fits qlt? I 

'S3' 3f8( ’iftf'S II 

Jicsf ?ixt5( spit cs Jifts 

f5(«T 

stl5W3 fTO5( '^51 I 
5(t<(153 3(C1 'Sti ^ 

fl3 ^1^51 ^t’tl’Tt'l I 

3t^ 'St'l 
3J( tItH K 
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After consultation with the wise Srimanta Khan 
of Chandibati, our poet left the home of his fathers 
in bitter grief to seek shelter elsewhere. He reached 
Bhetna, where Jadu Kundu, as the poet gratefully re- 
cords, gave him food and shelter for three days. Honest 
Jadu Kundu ! little did he dream when, in compliance 
with one of the most ainial>le customs of the country, he 
gave shelter to a poor houseless stranger, that for his 
good service, for which he sought no return, his name 
would live in immortal verse. The poet then went down 
the Gharai and crossed the Darakeswar, and reached 
Pandurpur, where Gangadas did him some service. At 
last Mukunda Ram crossed the Damodar and reached 
Kuchutya in much distress, the children crying for food. 
Oppressed with hunger, the poet fell asleep near a 
tank, and saw the goddess Chandi in a vision, and 
she bade him sing lier glory. . Soon after^ the poet 
found shelter in the village of Anra in the district of 
^tidnapllr, where he accosted the zemindar Bankura Deb 
in verse for which he was rewarded with five arts of 
dhan. The zemindar received the talented stranger with 
open arms, and engaged him as a tutor to his son, Raghu- 
nath. In those days zemindars delighted in gathering 
learned and talented men round them, and as there was 
no reading public, this was the only sort of encouragement 
that learning received. 

Mukunda Ram, who obtained the title of Kabi 
Kankan, had two sons, Sivaram and Mahesh, and two 
daughters Chitrarekha and Jj ^oda . The descendants of 
the poet still live, not in Daminyan^nt in the neighbouring 
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village of Bainan. The descendants of Raghnnath, the 
pupil and protector of the poet, live in Senapat a 
village about four miles from Arira ; their estates have 
all been taken over by the Raja of Bnrdwan. 

Mukiinda Ram has left us two poems. The first is the 
tale of Kalaketu, a hunter, and his wife Fullara; and the 
other one is the celebrated story of Sri manta Sadagar. 
We will briefly narrate tlie plot of each poem. 

'riie book begins, as usual, with prayers to several 
gods and goddesses, and with an account of Chandi, her 
previous existence as the daughter of I>aksha, the destruc- 
tion of his celebrated sacrifice by Siva, Chandi^s second 
birtli as the daughter of the Himalayas, the destruction 
of Kama, the grief and religions penances of Chandi, 
and her final union with Siva." Then follows the story of 
Kalakelii. 

Kalaketu tlie hero of the poem is a hunter of 
low birth, and f)roves to be the strongest among the 
strong. He freepaents the wood every day with his bow 
and arrows^ and kills wild beasts, often fighting numbers 
of them single-handed. His fame as a brave young 
hunter increases day by day, and in course of time be is 
married to Fullara. The married life of Kalaketu and 


* For of ^^p.^ce we are imable to make arty extracts, bii-t 
the reader will find many passages in this part of the work full of 
the choicest humour. We would refer him to the disputes between 
W ara ami Varvatl, as well as to the regrets of women at their own 
evil fate, when they see the handsome face and form of the bride 
groom, Siva. Most of our readers know the celebrated passages oi 
Elia rat Chnndrn. on similar suhiocts, hut most of them do not kmnv 
that these passa/^es of Bharat Chandra are only imitations from the" 
original of Mukumla Ram. 
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Fullara has been well depicted by the poet, and the 
strongest impression that one receives from a perusal 
of the poem is its intense reality. The hunter, strong 
and robust, but somewhat rude in his habits, frequents 
the forests and lives on the proceeds of his spoil. And 
the poor but faithful Fullara takes the meat to the market, 
cooks food for her husband, and administers to his wants 
like a careful housewife that she is. 

But Chandi will not allow her favourite Kalaketu to 
pine in poverty. She appears in his hut during his 
absence as a woman of superb beauty, and gives Fullara 
to understand that she is desirous of sharing with 
her the affections of Kalaketu. Poor, simple-minded 
Fullara ! She is in a great fright at seeing a rival of 
such beauty, and with ill-concealed jealousy she ad- 
vises her to return to her husband, and never to leave 
the paths of virtue. A long conversation ensues, and 
the whole is one of the most interesting passages in the 
work. The fair intruder however is immovable, and we 
ahnost think we see the smile of ridicule which curls her 
sweet lips as she listens to her rival. Fullara then 
discourses on her own sorrovvs, and tr es to dissuade 
the fair visitant from sharing them, and the eloquence 
with which she dwells on her poverty and troubles 
all the twelve months in the year, would almost affect 
any listener. But the disguised goddess says, truly 
enough, that she has wealth of her own with which 
she will make Kalaketu happy. Througliout the pas- 
sage the replies of the goddess have a double meaning. 
Must of our Bengali readers are familiar with the 
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account in Bharat Chandra’s poetry, which Chandi gives 
of herself to Iswar the’ ferryman when he takes her across 
the river. The goddess, while virtually giving a true 
account of herself, makes the ferryman believe that she is 
a poor woman who has left her husband’s home in grief. 
But most of our readers are aware that the passage 
is only a copy of a similar passage in Mukunda Ram’s 
poetry, and in some places it is a copy word for word.* 


* Wc give a few extracts here from the remarkable conversation 
between fkillaraand Chandi, hut prudently refrain from venturing 
to translate them into English. 


» 

Stltsf <!rt1 ’P'aCH I 

aft's! ’F? 1 

51^^^ !5<<n;5 Sutn I 

ffsiatc^ '5!'8?n ’FCTH II 

^ c^tt5 I 

’tai ftr® c?rt?i ^lcn<ii cnmt?i i 
51^51 ft'I’f 5f9t5I II 

cfti ^351 I 

f«r=i cif I 
?t5Fr 5^?! 'si^Tlit ^>8 I 
'8(t=FH ^8 » 

5117 ■f5l5 ^051 I 

5^51 ^51 3^^!! 'J?! II 

5r55l »lf:7 >il’5’lfl I 

'tm] n?fsi ?ftii 395tpi t 



We should add that here, as elsewhere, the extracts we 
have given from Mukunda Ram are from the scholarly 
edition of his works compiled from old manuscripts. 


Fullara says 

c^i 


The goddess in disguise says ; — 

fit?!?! ctfprrs 5tif5i ^;»i I 
fiftti <(51 ^=1 

«rtfe 2^C'5 jwi:?? ii 

’F’fi ’f!fl stttH atif ^'s\ 
^(tfl ?ic?f Stmt’S I 

stit»i »tttt ’ll!:?! ^rtf^ 5tTr 

(;»iit^ II 

■sun CJlWMsit SiSfl^ ’Iti?':?! 

sf^C’t I 

ctff^ffl ^ t ajrt 

»itwf Tw% ii 

Ji'titst CT? c?ri5 «[’Uti^r 

!ttr^ af®! 's(t‘f«r I 

c^Pin ’fi^‘1 ’i^ fstcsui 

c^rl? HI 

OT H1®ltHtf®I I 

f5|fi( <5tC? ^(511 
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Poor Fullara, when she finds all her entreaties and 
tears are of no avail, leaves the hut and goes to meet 
her husband in the agony of her heart. She returns 


stilts ifSItN ^511 

»ft5 ’ItC® C^IW I 

sttw siJiiajfsi ^t:»t II 

FtiF'l ’ifo Iff33 ’SIW? ‘'if^ 

ntt® c’Ptt’f I 

at3 -ill:?! Jife^ 5rl 

o*; C5Tf I 

«ff'a »f3 3-5 3}3r5t CittUN ^tfsr 

^PrtCT ^ 511 Tfft? ^5T I 
JRStt’f Sltf^r^ ^133 

'*rtf5F ir'*irE3 n 

3t5fr3 351 C5lt3 '5[r®31 

f 33 r35f^^ ■ttft 31:3 I 
51"^ r3^ ft‘3 C^35I f5l3 

Il3ff3 5F?3 351 II 


Pullara says ; — 

<rstt3 3i|Tf^ 3f5T 3 rffl 3 3 Jif^ 5 Jj 

vtfaflC^T »ttt3 3® 53 I 

-SIT c ^3 Nf® nfir wt® filsr * 1 % 

«f3C3 C31l^ ^3 II 

3 iff 3 f 3 ®r 3 nf® 3 tT?r 3 f 5 i®t 3 if® 
■mff 3f!l®t3 f33l®1 I 
iNfl 133 3'3 nfr fiR W 311 

C®? ^3 dll' ?t®1 II 
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with Kalakctu who is equally struck at the remarkable 
beauty of the fair visitant, but politely rebukes her for 
coming alone into his, house. Chandi makes no re[)ly, 
on which Kalaketii, with his accustomed boorishness, 
wants to send her out somewhat unceremoniously, and 
even takes to his Ijow and arrows. Ibn lo ! his strength 
fails him, and he stands like a pictured warrior, un- 
able to shoot. Chandi then discovers h.erself, and to 
make a long story short, points out the spot where 
gold and treasures are buried, and Kalaketu be- 
comes a rich man. By order of Chandi he hews down 
a forest, and founds a new town dedicated to the 
goddess. 

In his account of the founding of the new town the 
poet gives us a graphic picture of the manners of the 
times in which the work was written. The way in vvhicli 
raiyats were induced to settle in a new village, the rights 
and immunities promised to them, the loan of cattle and 
grain and money given them, the different customs of the 
people of different faiths and castes,— Muliaminadans, 
Bvrahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas, Goalas, Telis, Kamars, 
Kumars, &c., — all this has been depielt d with a fidelity 
and photographic minuteness unequalled in the whole 
range of Bengali literature. 

Among the:? nu*n who come to dwell in the new town, 
Cujrat, is one Bharu Datta an astute Kayastha and an 
impudent impostor. The poet has displayed a remark- 
able power in delineating this cliaracter. Ilis vanity is 
unbounded, and the coolest impudence sui)plies the 
place of real worth. We subjoin a passage in which 
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Bharii Datta at his first meeting with Kalaketu gives 
a boastful account of himself. There is a vein of the 
richest humour pervading the passage.* 


^re^irtsjr nut=t i 

^t5i ' f?®l Wti^l C^f51 

aiJTM II • 

’rt« W t®! • 

ft®i 'st*ir ^trn 

^ ^5T (unr ’Tf? 5rf5l n 

®tfVc^ I 

c?''f 'sr®.^ n*PtcT c5t«r 

f C?! *rtc?l II 

'stW^ '^rrf’T 

<fC5I ^f-srt?! I 

^5!ir 5I ®tTt1 C’Tt?! «rat 
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The late hunter is no good judge of character ; 
he takes Bharu Datta at his word, and honors him 
and entrusts him with power. Such men when in* 
vested with power invariably turn oppressive, and 
Bharu Datta is no exception to the rule. The people 
loudly murmur, and Kalaketu finds out his mistake 
and turns Bharu out of his office. With his usual 
effrontry and cunning, Bharu goes over to the King 
of Kalinga, arouses liis jealousy at the sudden great- 
ness of Kalaketu, and brings about a war between 
the two kings. Kalaketu is beaten and confined, but 
Chandi will not desert her follower. She appears in a 
vision to the King of Kalinga ; and the next morning 
Kalaketu is released and sent to his own country, and 
Bharu Datta is disgraced. 

The story of Srimaiita.. Sadagar, which forms the 
subject of the second poem of Mnkunda Ram, is so 
well known to most of our readers that a brief account 
of it will suffice. Dhanapati, a Gandha Banik by caste 
and trader by profession, exhibits his pigeons to the king 
one day, and it so happens that one of the pigeons 
flies off and drops where Khullana a girl of twelve 
is playing. Dhanapati goes to her and demands her 
pigeon, and is at the same time pleased with the amiable 

1 fl 
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face and demeanour of the young girl. His wife is s 
cousin of Khullana, and as merry repartees are allowed 
between such relatives, Khiillana replies to him merrily 
and wittily. Proposals follow, and Khtillana’s father con- 
sents to the match. But his wife Rambhabati naturally 
hesitates to give her only girl to a man who has aln^ndy 
a wife, and administers a sound curtain lecture to her 
mate, spiced with such mild epithets as 

with which many a careful house-wife in modern 
as well as in ancient times has expressed her kind re- 
gards for Ikt husband. The bridegroom Dhanat)ati 
too has the benefit of a similar lecture from his wife 
J.ahana, cousin of Khullana, for wishing to marry 
again at this mature age; but a kind word turneth 
away wrath, and Dhanapati knows the truth of the saying. 
He accosts l^iiiana in the politest of terms, says that 
the new bride is only to relieve l/cluna of her menial 
work, and gives hc;r gold for ornaments which have 
always a magic effect in comforting and composing 
the female mind. 'I'he marriage follows, but the happy 
pair are not allowed to taste its sweets. The king 
wishes to have a golden cage for a pet bird, and 
Dhanapati is ordered to go to Eastern Bengal where 
such articles were manufactured. Dhanapati leaves his 
village in tlve District of Burdwan, leaving his new 
wife Khullana to the tender mercies of her fellow-wife 
La liana. 

For some time the two wuves live in peace, but as 
often happens in Hindu families, a female servant 
foments their jealousies and arouses their hatred towards 
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each other. Durbala, a character very powerfully drawn,, 
repairs to the elder wife Lahana, discourses on the beauty 
of Khullana, and impresses on I.ahana that Dhana- 
pati will neglect her on his return. Such insinuations 
arouse Lahana’s jealousy, and after some subterfuges 
she has a letter forged, purporting to come from 
Dhanapati, and directing that Khullana should be 
employed in tending goats. Khullana is no patient 
Griselda, for Mukunda Ram never paints characters with 
superhuman virtues or vices. Khullana, though the 
heroine of the poem, is like any ordinary woman of flesh 
and blood, and it is no part of the poet^s scheme to 
represent her as possessed of extraordinary patience or 
virtue. She falls out with her fellow-wife, and even returns 
her taunts and blows. 

Khullana however succumbs at last, and consents to- 
take out her husband^s goats every day to the fields to 
graze. With a heavy heart and bitter tears she goes 
through this unaccustomed and humiliating task, and 
the account of her long sufferings and sorrovvs and 
of her wanderings in fields and jungles, her soliloquies 
and addresses to birds, her sleep anc her dream of 
her mother, — these are among the most affecting passages 
in the work.*!* 


^ We make a few extracts here. 

<rlct ’tl’l ■sticfi 1 
wfif c^ticp sTsiii ■si’ftt*! II 

■5|^ CISICSIit SjSl I 
St^ll II 
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Chandi at last comes to the rescue of Khullana, She 
appears to Lahana in a vision and upbraids her, and 
Lahana repents, embraces Khullana as her .sister, and 


il 

i[W i5t% I 

II 

c^fff 1 

’fifl 151 II 
^mTii cTii( I 

^ m II 

I 

<£1^ II 

II 

'sri^ I 
wt’f.ii 

«ji^ 'Sfp'Q I 

II 

«(R I 

^C5T C^It^ ^ II 


It was for a Sn^ bird that her huslmnd went to East Bengal to 
procure a golden cage, and Khullana bursts forth into an exclamation 
of grief on seeing a pair of Ste/! birds on the tree ; — 

Jilft Ijfsi fww Oira’F I 
umi ft'TTSIlH f»f»c<l ’ltfsic'3 •srts 
'SlJltfV^t I 

csfti? c^tetl c?fer i(tf^ «ttt 

5)1 fiftst *rfit<(t^ I 
’iKi ’®txv cv’Pi cst^ 

A'i II 
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relieves her of her humiliating work. Soon after Dhana- 
pati, who like an easy-going, pleasure-loving man was 
leading a life of pleasure in Eastern Bengal, returns to his 
country with the golden cage, and who is so happy 

firair cirptui I 

a 5 tiwra 5«t 

C’f'C? Off Ptfti II 

fjttfni ^911 ’Ft? 

’Ft^ftH 4 ^? ^(91 tFlO? I 
C^t^ttc? ?f??1 fSff ^t? lit:!? ^«r 
Frt?t c?fi ’Fto? II 

■ft#!? m t?!? ?J?1 

Sltf^t? Cilt? ?? I 
?t«rf att'i 
?r'8 ^fii.csfii? II 

"Ntiitc? ^r??i w?1 5;t?? ?t?^5l 9i?1 

Off cift? ?tWl I 

clsi iftff ^t?t? 

?rE5t nt’ii II 


Khullnna makes a similar exclamation .on seeing some bees 
Collecting honey from flowers : — 

i^? c^rt? ?f? 

Hi HI? -sTl^ I 
05T? HI? ?t? ’Ft? Ht? ®t? 

ft® EHf’F® II 
HCT C®t? ’ttH fF? H^ 

ftF T? t?tH? «? I 
«tHt<?l OrfHHI 05t? Hlff HHl 

■- ftvS ifH CHt? C61? II 
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as the young and beauteous Khullana, the darling of 
her husband ? 


?T’n I 

ts® CTftfs Sit'S s?t^ 

<rfs 5INI II 

f^ntt sit^t nt«t 
?r?f I 

ftp'll 5!W? 

fFtSTS ’pfa II 

’f <? at5 (iffst '^tst 

jfi ’it^t I 

fra ’PH 5tf fHra 

HtPt ’ic’i Httfpt srft n 

dtps’ll ?i5i»f Era 

CTtf^si ^5It? ’t'^3 I 

f’iR’t -jpaCE fsprl 

’P3 .'aft® ^R( f*rra II 

'spi'ttH 

’ifa’F ■sttra 1 
HR ’IHt’i? itfE 6t?f sfr 

’P^'l StPt II 


Khullaiu’s aiklrcBS to the Kokil also deserves to lie quoted : — 
C’FtPP?! CP ’PH ®bP Hir 

fw’ltftf'r fRHI ^•ittH f’lf^ 

^C’lil CsflC® St1 II 

RJtfq •^t’R’l '^C’t ’ll?! 'Htn 

’PtCSItl SintR CJlsiMf® I 
CHfJifc^ ^ra nra fHHca ’rtfeti 
n’t iipra Pi’Tt’t ftHt M 
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We shall not dwell on the joy of the yoinig wife on 
the return of her husband ; nor on the schemes of Durbala 
who, true to her character, goes first to congratulate 
Khullana with “ &c., and 

then to Lahana to foment her anger and jealousy with 

&c. Then follows a graphic 
account of Durhala’s bringing things from the market and 
the young wife cooks them with skill of a dc cuisine 
to please her husband. Lahana attempts to conceal her 
cruelty towards Khullana by many specious excuses, 
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and vainly tries to dissuade Khuilana from ^oing to hef 
lord. Needless it is to dwell on the raptures of the meet- 
ing between J>lianapati and Khuilana who appears in 
superb dress and beauty, recounts her sufferings, but 
forgets them all in the end^races of her lord. 

But there is no rest for the merchant. The king is 
in want of some spices, and Dhanapati must again leave 
his home and his young wife, then with child, and 
sail to Ceylon for the spices. Going down the Ajay 
river, the vessel comes to the modern Hugh River, and 
successively passes by Nabadwip, Santipur, Tribeni, and 
tlicn comes into the boisterous Megna. There a storm 
arises and destroys most of the boats. The merchant then 
comes into the land of the Firingis (Fortugucse) whom the 
poet has described in very uncomplimentary language. 
After this the merchant must come out into the open sea, 
and the \x)ct^s notions of geography become somewhat 
hazy, for he makes his hero pass first through a sea of 
pravvns and lobsters, then through a sea of crabs, then 
through one of snakes, then of alligators, then of cowries, 
then of conches ! Any how the merchant at last manages 
to come to Setubandha and thence to Cclyon. In the 
adjacent seas Dhanapati sees, through the deception of 
Cliandi, a marvellous sight, m., that of a damsel of 
superb beauty sitting on a lotus and sw’allowing an ele- 
phant r He narrates this story to the King of Ceylon who 
takes him to be a liar and an impcjstor and imprisons 
him, and so ends his adventure. 

At Ujjaini, Khuilana has a son whom she names 
Sripati or Srimanta. In course of time the infant grows 
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up to a boy, and with other boys goes to the village 
Patshala. One day, the guru gets angry with Srinianta, 
and taunts him in very vulgar terms in reference to the 
absence of his father. The boy returns home, and 
though of tender years, resolves on going in quest of his 
father. All persuasion is vain, the boy has the de- 
termination of a man, and he has made up his mind. 

Poor Khullana has not the heart to let her son go 
to that distant region from whose bourne his father had 
not returned ; but Chandi comes down, consoles the 
distressed mother, and promises to take special care of 
the son. Sri manta Sadagar sets sail, and in due lime 
reaches Ceylon after witJK*ssing tlie strange damsel on 
the lotus whom his father had seen. He repeats the 
story to the King of Ceylon who orders him to be oiccuted 
for telling a lie. Poor Srimanta is led to the place of 
execution, but still remains unaltered in his faith towards 
Chandi, whom he addresses in the thirty-four consonants of 
the Bengali alphabet, — an address which Bharat Chandra 
lias imitated in his Bidya Sundar. The goddess descends 
in the shape of an old Brahman woman, and ultimately 
rescues Srimanta after beating back ih : whole force of 
the king. The king at last discovers Chandi and wor- 
ships her, honors her protege Srimanta, and promises to 
bestow his daughter Susila on him. But Srimanta is dis- 
consolate, and will not marry till he sees his father. At 
his request the king releases all the prisoners, and they 
are one by one provided with money and things and sent 
home. The heart of the child throbs at the sight of his 
father whom he Ikis never seen before, and the old man 
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gives a true account of himself to the young Srimanta, 
little knowing that it is his own son he is speaking to. 
Sriinanta still remains incognito, and hands over the last 
will and testament which his father had left with Khullana 
before leaving home. Affecting is the passage in which 
the old man, on seeing the letter, suddenly recollects 
his distant home and cries out in bitter grief. The son 
discovers himself, and they both return home to the 
bosom of their faniily. 

Such arc the plots of Mukunda Ram’s poems ; with 
regard to the merits of his poetry we have said much 
already. Its most remarkal)le feature is its intense 
reality. Many of the incidents are superhuman and mira- 
cirlous, but the thoughts and feelings and sayings of 
his men and women are perfectly natural^ recorded with 
a fidelity which has no parallel in the whole range of 
Bengali literature. 

The characters of Mukunda Ram, too, are not 
princes and princesses, but men and women in the 
ordittary ranks of life, a hunter of low caste and his 
wife, a trader and his two wives. The poet has no 
ordinary powers of character-painting. All the pictures 
he has drawn arc from life ; and often, without almost 
intending it, he hits off in a few lines a character, 
clear and distinguishable from all others. Kalaketu is a 
boorish, strong, brave and simple-minded hunter, Fullara 
a poor dutiful wife, Murari Sil an astute shop-keeper, 
Bharu Datta an impudent and pretending impostor, 
Dhanapati an ease-loving, easy-going, elderly, well-to-do 
trader, I^hana and Khullana are rival wives, with all 
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the faults and angry passions of rival wives, and Durbala 
is a scheming old servant, with all the mischievousness 
and self-importance of old servants in Hindu households. 

Pathos is a strong point in Mukunda Ram’s writings. 
A sufferer himself, he has a ready sympathy for all 
sufferers ; and poor Fullara and poor Khullana are not 
ordinary sufferers. Mukunda Ram’s language is flowings 
perspicuous and musical, and a quiet humour pervades 
his poetry. 
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Ram Prasad and his Songs, 

Eighteenth century. 

It is possible to be a true poet without being a great 
poet, and Ram Prasad Sen is a true poet, every inch of 
him. In his life and acts, no less than in his songs, the 
jioet predominates over the man. 

Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadiya will always 
figure in the annals of Bengali literature as a liberal and 
enlightened patron of learning. The court of Krishna 
Chandra was an assemblage of poets and learned Brah- 
mans. Of these, two have left their names and works 
to posterity, ^m Prasad Sen and Bharat Chandra Rai 
are the two great poets of the eighteenth century. 

Ram Prasad Sen, a Vaidya by caste, was born in 
Kumarhatta in Halisahar in the district of Nadiya, pro- 
bably about 1720. He was the son of Ram Ram Sen, 
and the grandson of Rameswara Sen ; and he had a son 
named Ram Dulal, and a daughter named Jagadiswari. 

In early life he went to Calcutta as a Sarkar or 
agent of a well-to-do citizen; but like Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, he filled his ledger books witf poetry, and 
composed songs when he should have cast up accounts. 
The Head Sarkar took offence at this gross breach of 
all rules and precedents, and took the trembling 
young poet and his account books to his master. 
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The latter, however, very unlike the elder Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, appreciated the talent of the young novice ; and 
what was the surprise of the old Sarkar when the master, 
instead of reproving the bad accountant, admired the 
true poet, and sent him back to his native village on a 
pension of .30 Rupees per mensem. It is seldom that 
men of business appreciate talent so quickly or honor 
genius so handsomely. We transcril)e the song which is 
said to have specially charmed the young accountant's 
master. It is a song addressed to the goddess Kali, 
and clothed in metaphor, as Ram Prasad^s songs 
generally are.* 

Ram Prasad, once more in his native village, gave 
full vent to his talent for songs. He had no work to do, 
no cares and anxieties to disturb his peace. Life for 
him was as a sweet poem, — otie sweet song full of 
pathos and feeling. He was a Tantrika a devout wor- 
shipper of Kali, and he was careless of this world, and 
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lived in his faith in Kali. Kali or Sakti, Durga or 
Ciiandi, is not an unapproachable deity ; she is the 
ideal of a Hindu mother, tender and loving beyond 
expression, ministering to every want and helpful in 
every difficulty. In her illimitable love she must put 
up even with the reproaches of her wayward sons ; 
and the songs to Kali are oftener complaints of her cruelty 
than thanksgivings for her mercy. Most of the songs of 
Ram Prasad relate to Kali, and it is impossible to con- 
vey to the English reader any thing of the pathos and 
the tenderness with which the poet appeals to his deity, 
or rather the child appeals to his mother. In this con- 
sists the beauty, the simplicity, the sweetness of Ram 
Prasad’s songs, a sweetness so overpowering, that even 
to the present day the listener is affected by them as 
the very beggars of our towns sing the strains of Ram 
Prasad from street to street. 

The fame of Ram Prasad Sen spread from day to day, 
till at last Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadiya heard 
of him, and welcomed him, and listened to his songs. To 
know the poet was to admire him, to know the man was 
to like hini) and Ram Prasad soon rose in the Raja’s 
favour. He rewarded him with the title of Kabiranjan, 
and wjth the more substantial gift of a loo BTgahs of 
rent-free land. In return, Ram Prasad wrote a poem on 
the well-known story of Bidya Sundar, and dedicated 
it to the Raja. We must admit, this work is disappointing 
to the reader. It was not in Ram Prasad’s line to write 
long narrative poems, and his attempt was a failure. Pro- 
bably too his anxiety to make the present commensurate 
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Vk^ilh thfi kindness of the Raja ham[)ercd him in his com- 
position. We may therefore disfiiiss tins snl>jeet witli the 
remark, that the /yidya .Situdar Ram Prasad is generally 
stiff and artificial, hut shews a thoroii!j;h mastery of an 
alliterative though somewhat artificial style.* 

Several stories are told about Ram Prasad. It 
is said he went to Miirshidahad with Raja Krishna 
Chandra, and sang to the Raja in a boat on the Hugh. 
The boat of Nawab Surajuddawla passed that way, 
and the Subahdar was i)leased with Ram Prasad's songs, 
got him into his own boat, and commanded him to sing. 
Ram Prasad sang in Hindi, but the Subahdar would liave 
none of it, and ordered Ram Prasad to sing the same 
songs he had sung just before. The poet did so, aiul it 
is said, the Siihaiidar was charmed with the performance. 

Bidya's lament on the apprehension of Sitndar, 
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A curious story is told of Ram Prasad’s death. On 
the last day of the Kali Piija, when the Hugh was covered 
with boats carrying the images of Kali, Ram Prasad 
became unusually excited. He sang of Kali till, by one 
account, he juin[)ed from bis Iroat into the river and was 
drowned, or by another account, he fell down in a swoon 
and died. 

We quote below a few of the most popular songs of 
Ram Prasad.* 
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One great charm of his poetry consi.sts in the simple 
homely similes^ always drawn from- familiar ohjms' df 
lowly villap life. The cultivated rice-field, tlie ferry 
boat, the village market, the oil-mill, such are the objects 
of his similes, round which he entwines his feeling songs 
with the most touching effect. 

Ihe eighteenth century produced many other poets 
in 1-iengal, and Chanaram's voluminous work, written, 
early m the century, has recently been published. Uut 

Ghanaranvand other poets like him are little known to 

the reading public of Jleugal. The songs of Ram 
Prasad and the [joeiry of Rharat Ciiahdra are the greatest 
literary products of this century. 
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liiiAUAT Chandka Rat: 

Eighteenth century. 

CoNTirMr^ORANKOiJSLY with Ram Pra^sad Sen, and equally 
favoured l)y Raja Krishna Chandra Rai, lived a more 
skilful poet, the talented Bharat Chandra Rai,— a “mine 
of talent” or Gunakar .^ — as the Raja called him. 

Bharat ("handra Rai was the fourth son of Raja 
Narendra Narain Rai, a Zemindar of Blirdwan. The seat 
of his zemindari was at Pandua in the Pargana of Bhiir- 
aut, and his residence was surrounded on all sides by 
a moat, traces of which are visible to the present day. 
Narendra Narain had disputes with Kirti Chandra Rai, 
Raja of Iktrdwan, and made Insulting allusions with re- 
ference to Kirti r'handra’s mother. 'Phe ([uccn mother 
was incensed, aird sent an army which attacked and 
took the forts of l)habani[)ur and Pandua, and desolated 
the states of Narendra Narain. Narendra Narain was 
reduced to penury, and his young son Bharat Chandra 
fled for shelter to the house of his maternal uncle at 
Nawapara, near Gazipur, in the Pargana of Mandalghat. 
There he studied grammar and dictionary, and at the age 
of fourteen returned to his native village, and married a girl 
of the village Sarada.. The match was considered dis- 
honorable, and Bharat Chandra^s elder brothers reproved 
him for it. The future poet left his home in disgust, and 
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took shelter with one Ram Chandra Miinshi, a Kayastha 
inhabitant of Debanandpur near Bansbaria in the 
district of Hugli, and , there commenced the study of 
Persian. 

The first poems that Blmrat Chandra published to 
the world were composed under curious circumstances* 
Bharat Chandra was asked to read hymns to Satya 
Narain on a certain occasion by the people with whom 
he lived. The festive day came, and how great was 
the surprise of the people when, instead of reading the 
verses usually read on such occasions, he read out tripadi 
verses specially composed by him. for the occasion* 
llow much greater was their astonishment when on 
being asked to chant verses again a few days after on 
a similar occasion, he read out a new set of chaupadi 
verses which he had composed afresh on the same 
subject. The poet was then only fifteen. 

At the age of twenty Bharat returned home, and as 
he was well versed in the Persian language, he went 
over to the court of the Raja of Burdwan, as a Muktear 
or agent for his brothers for their joint estate. 

Bharat’s brothers however failed to renit rent in due 
time, and the Raja, actuated probably by his old grudge 
against the family, confiscated the estate and took k 
over as his kkas lands. Bharat was imprudent enough 
to protest, and he was imprisoned. Poor Pdiarat 
Chandra was now in utter misery, but he did not lose 
heart. He bribed the jailor and escaped, and at once 
fled to Cuttack, where he lived under patronage of Siva 
Bhalla the Maliralta Subahdar of the place. Cuttack^ 
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a>s our readers know, has always been a great stronghold 
of the Vaishnavas,. and in their company Bharat turned 
a Vaishnava and assumed the dress and demeanour of 
the sect. Shortly after, while on his journey to Brinda- 
ban, he was surprised by sotne of his distant relatives 
at Khanakiil Krishnagar. As rigid Hindus, they were 
shocked at *the conversion of the poet. Tliey prevented 
him from going to Brindaban^ and after much persuasion 
made him forsake his Vaishnava dress, and Bharat was a 
Hindu householder once more. The readers of Annada 
Mangal know that in describing the double conversion 
of Vyasa, who first l>ecame a Vaishnava and then a 
Sakta or Saiva, the poet has partly explained and partly 
apologized for his own conduct. 

After a short residence at his father-in-law^s house 
at Sarada, Bharat Chandra went over to Chandranagar, 
where Indra Narain Pal Chaudluiri, Dewan of the 
French Government, received him with honor. This 
Pul Chaudhuri was a friend of Raja Krishna Chandra of 
Nadiyn, and used to lend him money. On one occa- 
sion, when Raja Krishna Chandra came to Chandra- 
nagar, Indra Narain introduced tlie poet to him. The 
Raja was pleased with the young poet, took him over 
to Krishnaghar, and appointed him as a Pandit of his 
court on a monthly pay of 40 Rs. He was pleased 
with the short pieces which the poet now and then com- 
posed, and asked him to compose a long poem, Annada 
Mangal^ after the style of Mukunda Ram’s ChandL 
Bharat composed the poem, and a Brahman of the 
name of N.ilmani Saniadar set it to music, and sang it. 
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before the Raja in parts as it was composed. At the 
request of the Rija the tale of Bidya Sundar was siibse- 
(|iiently embodied in the work. Krishna Chandra 
was so pleased with the poet that he niadt^ him a 
grant of lOo Rs. to enable him to build a liousc at 
Mulajor which village he leased to the poet on a rent 
of Rs. 600 per annum. 

Shortly afterwards, an incursion of the Mahrattas 
compell(!d Raja 'Filak Chandra Rai of Burdwan to flee 
with his mother to Kangachi near Miilajor, and they 
took patni lease of the village from the Raja of Krishna- 
gliar in the name of a servant Ram Deb Nag. fl’his 
Nag proved to be an oppressive Patnidar, and Bharat 
Chandra took a poet^s revenge in a set of Sanskrit verses 
entitled the “Nagashtaka” or the eight verses on Nag. 'Phe 
Raja was so pleased with this performance that he made 
over to Bharat Chandra 16 Bighas at Mulajor and 150 
Bighas at Ghusti rent-free^ intending that Bharat should 
remove to the latter place if he chose. But BharaPs 
co-villagers would not allow him to leave, and Bharat 
continued to live at Mulajor. Bharat died at the age of 48, 
in the year 1760. 

Critics have formed very diflerent estimates of Bharat 
Chandra’s poetical powers. Many of our countrymen 
of th^ old school would place him in the highest rank of 
poets, but we are unable to share this opinion. Bharat 
Chandra with all his gifts is but an imitator of Muknnda 
Ram, and ive confess that Biiarat Chandra’s artificial 
and polished strains strike us as lifeless, when coini)ared 
with the simple and faithful pictures from nature, with 
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which Mukunda Ram^s works are replete. Mukunda 
Ram draws from nature, Bharat Chandra daubs his 
pictures with gorgeous colours. Bharat Chandra is 
the more }>olished and artificial poet, Mukunda Ram 
is the truer [laintcr and the greater poet. 

That Bharat Chandra has his beauties, none will 
deny. His tliree works Annada Mangal^ Bidya Sirudar^ 
a'lid Man'unhfi form one continuous story, and are 
in reality but one work. Like Mukunda Ram,* Bharat 
Chandra intends to gloi'ify the name and deeds of the 
goddess Uma or Chandi, and instead of narrating 
the story of an imaginary hero, be has taken up the story 
of the life of Bhahanand Mazumdar, the renowned an- 
cestor of his patron and benefactor, Raja Krishna 
Chandra Rai of Nadiya. The poet begins with an 
account of the birth of Uma, the great feast given 
by Daksha to which Siva was not invited, the self- 
immolation of Uma in consequence, her second birth 
as daughter of the Himalayas, her marriage with 
Siva, and other mythological stories with which every 
Hindu is familiar. The poet^s rare power of graceful 
versification enables him to tell these stories with 
eflect, the reader peruses page after page with the 
same sense of pleasure, and at times he is struck with 
passages in which the poet shews a keen sense of 
humour. Such, for instance, is the description of Siva^s 
marriage, and such again is the account of his disputes 
with his young wife. We need scarcely remind our 
readers, however, tliat in all these descriptions Bharat 
is a close imitator of Mukunda Ram.' 
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We need not stop to narrate how the poet 

and saint, Vyasa, quarrelled with Siva, and made an 
abortive attempt to Imild up a new JJenares' to rival 
the town of Benares where Siva is \vorshi[>[)ed by all. 
We pass over all this, and at last find Lima on her way 
to the house of Bhai.»anand Mazuindar. Siie has to 
cross a stream, and tlie account she ^^ives of iK-rsell'to the 
ferryman is justly regarded as remarkable specimen of 
artistic poetry, 'riie whole passage ‘‘ may be interpreted 
in two different ways, and while the ferryman untler- 
stands her to be the neglected wife of a Kulin Brahman 
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who has many other wives^ the goddess Obscurely 
gives a true account of herself. Our readers will perceive 
that this passage is only an imitation of a similar 
ingenious passage in Mukunda Ram’s work ; but vve con- 
fess the imitation is superior to the original both in 
grace and in art, for Bharat is superior to Mukunda 
Ram in art. Uma at last reaches the house of 
Bhahanand Mazumdar, and from that day the house 
rises in glory and importance. Pratap Aditya Rai, a 
refractory Zemindar of Jessore Iswaripur, defies the power 
of the Kmperor Anrungzeb, and the renowned Man Sinha 
is sent to (luell the chief. That warrior finds some diffi- 
culty in carrying his forces over the swamps and marshes 
of .Southern Bengal, and Bhabanand renders him signal 
assistance. Ai last a battle is fought of which we have a 
spirited though somewhat grotesque description, and 
Pratap Aditya is killed. It is when Bhabanand is accom- 
panying Man Sinha in liis marches that he narrates to the 
Rajput chief the story of Bidya Sundar ; so that that 
story is not a portion of the main plot in any way. 

In the story of Bidya Sundar the poet has tried to 
cast a stain on the Raj family of Burdwan, and his early 
disputes with that family must have impelled him to the 
task. The German [)oet Heine sings : 

Affront the living poets not, 

VVitli \ve;i[)on.s .'irul H.inies they are furnished. 

And Bharat Chandra has certainly revenged himself 
on the liOLise of Burdwan with his direst weapons in 
his story of Bidya Sundar. The story is that of a 
princess of the Burdwan house, who falls in love with 
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a young prince from Southern India who ha^; come 
to Burdwan in disguise. The young prince secures 
(he services of an astute flowerAvoman whose character 
has been powerfully drawn by the poet,* although it is 
only an imitation, and not an improvedfone, of Mukurrda 
Ram’s Durhala. 

The flower woman takes an epistle of love curiously 
woven by the foreign prince in a garland to the princess, 
and the effect which follows is described, as only Bharat 
Chandra can describe such subjects.! 
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Other incidents follow, and the prince Sundar at 
last finds admission into the appartments of the 
languishing princess Bidya. The descriptions which 
follow are repugnant to modern taste, and have left 
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a stain on Bhxrat Chandra’s poetry and fame, Bidya’s 
frailty is soon discovered, and the anger of the queen 
motror at her daughter’s misconduct is powerfully des- 
cribe^* At last the young prince is detected and ordered 
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to be executed. But the goddess Kali, interferes and 
saves the offender from his well-merited punishment, 
even as Mukunda Ram’s Chandi saves Srimanta Sadagar 
when the King of Ceylon orders his execution. 

Bharat Chandra’s style is always rich, graceful and 
flowing. Nowhere perhaps in the entire range of Bengali 
literature do we find, the language of poetry so rich, so 
graceful, so overpowering in artistic beauty as in Bidya 
Sundiir. He is a complete master of the art of versifica- 
tion, and his appropriate phrases and rich descriptions 
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have passed into bye-words. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the polish he has given to the Bengali 
language. 

Another feature of Bharat Chandra^s poetry is the 
vividness of his descriptions. As the descriptions are 
not always of a healthy character, the reader regrets that 
they are so vivid, but nevertheless confesses the power 
of the poet. In characterpainting however, Bharat 
Chandra can not be compared with the great master 
whom he has imitated. Fullara and Khnllana are 
women of flesh and blood with distinct characters ; in 
Bidya we can discover no trait of character except a 
capacity for voluptuous love. Durbala and Bharu Datta 
are powerfully-drawn pourtraits from life ; Hira Malini 
is an over-drawn caricature. And in all the higher 
qualifications of a poet, in truth, in imagination, and 
even in true tenderness and pathos, such as we meet 
with in almost every other Bengali poet, Bharat Chandra 
is singularly and sadly wanting. 

Bharat Chandra died three years after the battle 
of Plassey. New actors now entered on the stage ; and 
new influences shaped the course of th i literature of 
Bengal in the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Ram Mohan Rai and his religious reform. 
t774-iS33‘ 

We now enter upon the brightest period in the annals 
of Bengali literature. The British Conquest of Bengal 
was not merely a political revolution, but brought in 
a greater revolution in thought and ideas, in religion 
and social progress. The Hindu intellect came in con- 
tact with all that is noblest and most healthy in European 
Iristory and literature, and profited by it. The Hindu 
mind was to some extent trained under the influence of 
European thoughts and ideas, and benefited by it. 

Towards the close of the last century, Warren 
Hastings compiled Hindu and Muhammadan Taws for 
the use' of courts, and associated Pandits and Maulavis 
with European Judges for the administration of justice. 
This was the first intellectual contact between Europeans 
and the best educated natives of Bengal. In 1799 Carey, 
W^ard and Marshman began their missionary work in 
Serampore and established a Bengali press j they printed 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and other Bengali 
works ; and they even started a Bengali newspaper. 
In 1800 ],ord Wellesley established the Fort William 
College for the training of young civilians in the lan- 
guages of India, secured the services of the most learned 
Pandits, and encouraged the compilation of vernacular 
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works. Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson pro- 
secuted researches into the untrodden field of Sanscrit 
learning and Indian antiquities ; they received the help 
of Hindu Pandits ; and they excited in the people of 
India an interest in their past literature and history. 
David Hare, a watchmaker in Calcutta, but a man of 
strong common sense and philanthropy, initiated English 
education in Bengal, and eventually helped in the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu College in 1817. Richardson 
and Dcrozio were sympathetic teachers, and inspired 
in the young students of the Hindu College a passionate 
admiration for English literature and English institutions. 
And lastly, tiie great Macaulay advocated in his historic 
minute that higher education should be imparted to the 
people of India through the English language, and I.ord 
William Beiuinck closed his beneficent administration 
in 1835 by ratifying this minute, and placing English 
education in India on a solid foundation. These are, 
briefly, some of the steps by which I^nglish education 
and European influence have spread in Bengal in the 
present century. 

Ram Mohan Rai was the first brilli:mt product of 
, European influence in India. He was born at Radha- 
nagar in the District of Hugh in 1774, the year in 
which VVarren Hastings became the first Governor 
general of India, and the Supreme Court was established, 
'yhe story of the life and work of the great reformer 
would till a volume ; it is the story of the social, moral 
and intellectual progress of the Hindus during the first 
thirty years of this century. The great controversies in 

18 
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which he engaged, first with his countrymen and then 
witli Christian missionaries, mark the awakening of a 
new life in India. The pure and monotheistic Hindu 
faith whicli he preached, and the church which he 
established, flourish to the present day. And the numer- 
ous works which be published, in English and in Bengali, 
have now been compiled and placed in a collected form 
I)cforc his admiring country^men. The venerable Rnj 
Narayaii Basu, himself a writer of merit and distinction, 
has done a signal service to the cause of Bengali literature 
by publishing tlie Ik'ngnli works of Baja Bam Mohan 
Rai, And later still, the English works of the great 
reformer have been edited and [)ublishcd in two stout 
f)ctavo volumes i)y J.ogendra Chandra Ghosh and Isan 
Chandra Basu. Our countrymen are grateful to them 
for this patriotic task ; but a proper biography of the 
great reformer has yet to be written. We can, within 
our limits, only narrate a few leading facts relating to 
his life and works, 

Ram Molian’s father was Ram Kanta Rai, a petty 
Zemindar, who had served under the Nawabs of Mur- 
shidal)ad, and had witnessed their fall. And Ram 
Mohan’s mother was Tarini Dcbi, a woman of great 
piety nnd remarkable firmness of character, — virtues 
which descended from mother to son. 

Hindu boys, ambitious of obtaining employment, 
used to learn Bengali and Persian in those clays ; and 
Rain Molian acquired a knowledge of both the languages 
in his native village, and was then sent to Patna in his 
ninth year to learn Arabic, With his remarkable intclli- 
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gencc, yountr RAnv.M^l»a«‘ ^ 

Araijic languages in three years, and tlien proceeded to 
Benares to study Sanscrit. This was the turnlii" point 
of Ram Mohan’s life ; ft was in Benares that the young 
man not only mastered the Sanscrit language, but 
also acquired a knowledge of the noble tenets of the 
Upaniskivds and the Vedania^ which he made it his life’s 
work to preach and proclaim to his countrymen. 

After completing his education Ram Mohan returned 
to his native village,. and at the early age of sixteen, in the 
year 1790^ he wrote his fiimous work on the Idolatrous 
Religion of the Hindus ( ) 
which is the first literary work in Bengali jirose that we 
know of. For while Bengali Poetry had flourished in the 
previous centuries, there was no such thing as a prose 

literature in Bengal. Raja Ram Mohan Rai is the 

■ ■ ■ • , 

father of prose literature in Benufal. 

Ram Mohan’s father was grieved and offended at the 
publication of the young reformer's early work,^ and 
Ram Mohan had to leave his puternai home, and spent 
his time in travels.! It is said he penetrated into 'Phi bet 
and remained there for three years, study ing Buddhism. 


* We rcjijret wc iln not luiU this first work of Rant Mohan Rai 
in the collcclion of his works published by Raj Naiayan iJasu. 

f Ram Nfolian l\ d hinisflf wrote of ibis in an :inlol»ioj;raphical 
sketch, aildressed to a friend during his slay in Eiigland': 

“When about the age- of sixteen I composed a manuscript 
calling in f]uestion the v.alidily of the idolatrous system f»f the 
Hindus. This, togethei with my known sentiments <111 iliat 
subject, having ptoUm ed a coolness l»eUveen me and my i nini ili.ii(^ 
kindred, I proccntdeil on my travels, and p.isseil tin- m di dilferenl 
GouiUries, chiefly wilbin,. but .vine beyond the bounds nt 1 lindu.Uain*’ 
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His fatlier now relented and called back his son to 
his home, and Ram Mohan began the study of the 
English language when he was 22 years of age. With 
his extraordinary intellect and his keen desire for learning 
he not only learnt the English so as to be able to write 
that language correctly, fluently arid forcibly, but he 
also acquired some knowledge of trench and Latin, and 
it is said, of Greek and Hiebrew also. At the same time 
he carried on controversies with Brahmans aljout idol- 
worshipy the burning of widows, and similar subjects. 

On the death of his father he obtained an appoint- 
ment under Government, and rose to be a Dewan or 
Sheri stadar. He was employed for 13 years (1800-1813) 
hi the s<*rvice of Government, but the routine of official 
work did not suit his ardent mind, and in 1814 he retired 
from work and settled down in Calcutta. 

He was now fully equipped for the great controver- 
sies into which lie entered, on the one hand with ortho- 
dox Hindus with a view to lead them to the purer faith 
of their ancestors, and on the other hand with Christian 
missionaries who wished to replace Hinduism by Christian- 
ity in India. Ram Mohan Rai selected for the modern 
Hindu his true position in the religious world, and he 
fortified that position by translations from the ancient 
Upanishads and other Hindu scriptures, which had so 
long been the monopoly of a few Pa^idits, and which 
now came like a surprise and a joy to all thoughtful and 
pious Hindus. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate all the works 
which proceeded from the great reformers pen in this. 
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the most eventful period of his life, but it is necessary 
to mention some of the more important works. Ram 
Mohan retired from service and settled down in Calcutta, 
not to rest but to work, and works proceeded from his 
fertile per? with a rapidity which amazed" and bewildered 
his friends and opponents alike. In 1815, appeared 
his Bengali rendering of Vedanta philosophy, and in. 
the follcrtving year he published Vedanta Sara and an 
abridgment in English of that system of philosophy. 
The spirit, which inspired the pious and indomitable 
worker is well set forth in the concluding lines of 
bis introduction to this work, — lines which should live 
in the memory of his countrymen as long as they 
continue to appreciate courage, honesty of purpose and 
devotion to duty. 

“ By taking ihe path which. conscience and aijiccrily direct, C 
born a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches, even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are 
strong, and whose temporal advantage depends upon the |)rescnt 
system. But these, however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, 
trusting that a day will arrive, when my humble endeavours will 
he viewed with justice, perhaps acknowledged with graliliide. At 
any rate, whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived of this 
consolation : my motives are acceptable lO’ that Beings who beholds 
in secret and compensates openly.” 

The iSi6and 1817, he translated several Upanishads 
into Bengali and into English, and in the three following 
years he published his powerful and famous discourses 
in Bengali and in English, condemning the burning 
of widows. As a specimen of Ram Mohan Rai’s Bengali 
prose style, we quote the concluding passage from the 
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first of tliese ess.ays.* Our readers will see that Bengali 
prose had not yet received the purity and grace which 
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-sabsequent writers have imparted to it. But Ram 
Mohan's rugged and well-reasoned style suited the great 
task he set before himself,— to battle single-handed 
against ^ ho^ of unreasoning antagonists, and to expose 
evil customs and hurtful practices. Raja Radlia Kanta 
Deb headed the orthodox party in those days, de- 
fended existing practices, and stood forth against all 
reform. It was a curious spectacle, that of a Brahman 
seeking to remove the abuses of modern Hinduism, 
and a Kayastha standing forth as their champion and 
defender ! The whole orthodox party gathered round 
Raja Radha Ranta, angry Pandits indulged in violent 
attacks and vituperation, and for a time Ram Mohan’s 
life was in danger, and he went about with a guard. 
But the great and undaunted reformer never swerved 
one inch from the path he had chosen, and he triumphed 
Over all opposition, 
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The invincible combatant next turned his arms 
against the Christian missionaries of Serampore. There 
is a history connected with his Precepts of Jesus and his 
three Appeals which is worth recording. These essays 
were published between 1820 and 1823, and occupy 
over five hundred closely printed octavo pages of Ram 
Molian’s English works. From early youth, Rarn Mohan 
preached monotheism and a pure system of morality, 
and he was attracted by the teachings of Christ when 
he came in contact with Christians. In 1820, he 
published iti Sanskrit and in Bengali \\\q Precepts of Jesus^ 
separating them “from the abstruse doctrines and 
miraculous relations of the New Testament.^^ This 
gave offence to the Serampore missionaries, and a reply 
appeared in the Friend of India, the editor Dr. Marshman 
adding his own observation, and calling Ram Mohan 
a “heathen.” 

Ram Mohan published his first and second Appeals, 
in defence of his Precepts, and printed them at the 
Baptist Mission Press, and Dr, Marshman successively 
replied to them. But when Ram Mohan came forward 
with his third and Final Appeal, the Baptist Mission Press 
refused to print it. Ram Mohan was not to be baffled ; 
he established a press of his own, and published his 
Final Appeal \X.^ formidable array of Hebrew and 
Greek quotations. Dr. Marshman republished his replies 
in London, and the Unitarian Society there published 
Ram Mohan’s Appeals in 1824, and they were repub- 
lislied in America, in 1828. 

Tlie remarkable ability and learning displayed by 
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Ram Mohan were at once acknowledged in Europe and 
in America. Dr. Carpenter, commenting on the second 
A/>pea/ “that the excellent author is distinguished 
by the closeness of his reasoning, the critical accuracy 
of his scriptural knowledge, the comprehensiveness of his 
investigations, • the judiciousness of his arrangements, 
the lucid statements of his opinions, and the acuteness 
and skill with which he controverts the positions of his 
opponents.” 

But it was not the task of controverting the opinions 
of his opponents, it was not the task of destruction^ which 
Ram Mohan set before himself as the gnMt work of his 
life. It was the task of construction^ it was ihti task of 
leading hack his countrymen to the pure religion of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta^ vvldch he set before himself. 
As early as 1814, immediately after his retirement from 
the service of Government, Ram Mohan founded the 
Atuiiya Sabka for the worship of the One Invisil)le God 
of the Upanishads. Later on, he established the l^cda . 
Mandir. for the study of the Vedas. Many pious and 
prayerful men gathered round him, and the cause of 
Hindu monotheism prospered in spite of all o[)position. 
And at last, in 1828, he estal)lished the Brahma Samaj, 
the crowning work of his life, “for the worship and adora- 
tion of the Eternal, Unsearchable, Immutable Being who 
is the Author and Preserver of the Universe.” Dwarka 
N-ith Tagore and Prasamia Kumar Tagore* helpe 3 him, 
antTsTolId by him in tin noble work,liiid Ram (Jhandra 

* The proper sp cl ling of ihe name i.s 7 hctkvr ; I nil we write 
it as the member^ of. this culluitd family write their names. 

19 
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Vidyaba”;is was the minister of the Church from the 
commencement. It was this minister who kept up the 
church after Ram Mohan^s death, until Dwarka Nath^s 
son Devendra nath Tagore accepted the religion of the 
Brahma Samaj and became its stay and support. 

We have so long spoken of Ram Mohan’s labours in 
the cause of religion, for his fame rests mainly on his 
religious reform. But bis keen intellect and encyclo- 
paedic mind grasped every question which attracted 
public attention, and in every question bis vast energies 
were enlisted in the cause of reform. Ram Mohan Rai 
and David Hare and Sir Edward Hyde East were the 
prime movers in the founding of the Hindu College 
in 1817. 1111823 Ram Mohan addressed a letter to 

liord Amherst then (Governor General, which almost 
foreshadows Lord Macaulay’s famous minute on the 
merits of Sanscrit and English education.* And in the 
same year we find him, along with Dwarka Nath Tagore 


*We quote the concluding p{i.ssages of Ram Mohan’s letter here. 
“The Sanscrit system of education would be the best calculated to 
keep this country in darkness, if such had l>cen the policy of the 
British legislature. But as the improvement of the native population 
i.s the object of the Government, it will consecpiently promote a more 
liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing Mathematic.s, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, 
which may be accomplished with the sums proi)osed l)y employing a 
few gentlemen of talent and learning educated in Europe, and pro- 
viding a College furnished with necessary books, instruments, and 
other apparatus. 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and also 
to that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended 
their benevolent care to this distant land, acliiaicd by a desire to 
im[)ruve the inhabitants, and therefore humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your 
Lonlship.'’ 
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and PraSwinna Kumar Tagore, appealing to the Supreme 
Court and then to the throne of England for the liberty 
of the Press, and thus starting that system of constitu- 
tional agitation for political rights which his countrymen 
have learned to value so much in the present day. 

Ram Mohan also wrote on the rights of Hindu females 
in ancient times, and on other legal questions, but it was 
his prolonged endeavours to abolisli the riteof*SV/// which 
brought him to prominent notice with the rulers of the 
country. We liave seen that he began the controversy 
in i8 t8, and after twelve years of persistent agitation he 
had the satisfaction of wutnessing the triumph of the holy 
and righteous cause.* 

It was thus that Ram Mohan Rai ardently and enlhu- 


*Raja Rad ha Kant a Deb, as the leader of the orthodox commu- 
nity, opposed ihe al>olition {)( Sa/i, Ram Mohan Rai and his party 
supported Government, on this memorable occasion, and presented 
an address In Lord William Beniinck after he harl suppressr-d the 
ciuel rile. The reply of the (iovernor General to tliis address is 
worth quoting. 

“It is very satisfactory for me to find that, according to the 
opinions of so many respectable and intelligent Hindus, the prac- 
tice which has receully been prohibited, not only was not re(jinred 
by the rules of their religion, but was at variance with those writ- 
ings which they deem to be of the greatest fc.rce and aiithf)rity. 
Nothing Init a reluctance to inflict punishment for acts which might 
be conscientiously believed to be enjoined by religious precei)ts, 
could have induced the British GoverniiKjnt at any time to permit, 
within territories under its protection, an usage so violently opposed 
to the best feelings of human nature. Those who present this address 
are right in supposing that by every nafi«in in the world, except 
the Hindus themselves, this part of their customs has always been 
made a reproach against them, and nothing so strangely contrasiexl 
with the belter features of their own ii.attonal character, so incon- 
sistent with the aifcclions which unite fatnilies, so destructive of 
the moral piincijfles on which society is founded, has ever subsisted 
mnongst a people in other respects so civilized. I trust that the 
reproach is removedTor ever ; and I feel a sincere pleasure in 
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siastically supported every movement towards reform and 
towards the regeneration of his country. Never since 
the days of Cliaitanya has Bengal witnessed such intense 
agitation as during the first quarter of this century. 
Never has one man attempted . and achieved more 
for his country than Ram Mohan Rai. 

The Enijieror of Delhi wished to send an agent to 
England to re[)rest‘nt some of his grievances, and he 
chose Rain Mohan as his agent, and bestowed on him the 
title of Raja. Raja Ram Mohan had always eagerly 
wished to visit the western world and gladly seized this 
opportunity, and he left for Europe in 183a 

His stay in iilngland brought him no rest. His fame 
had preceded him, and Ram Mohan Rai was requested 
to give his evidence !>cfore the Select Committee of the 
House of ("ommons on the Judicial and Revenue Systems 
of India. 'J^he masterly essay which he wrote on this 
subject occupies over a iuindered pages of his collected 
English works. He was also examined on the condition 
of the native inhabitants of India, and he wrote on the 
' subject of Eur()[)ean Colonization of India. 

One of liis great objects in proceeding to Europe 
however was sui)port the abolition of the rite of Sa/i 
in the House of Commons. He presented the petitions 
which he had brought with him to the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords in person, and had 
the satisfaction of being present when the appeal 

tliir.king tliat tlu: Hindus will thereby be exalted in the csiim.ation 
f)f innukiiul !•» nn cxiciu in some dcjjree prt^portioned to the repug- 
nance which wMi fell bn the visage which has now ccaj>ed,” 
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against the abolition of Sati was rejected on the iith of 
July, 1832. 

Ram Mohan's great acquirements and noble work 
became known all over England and in other countries 
of Europe, and his presence was courted in the highest 
circles and by men of learning. The poet Campbell 
wrote of him, the antiquarian Rosen consulted him wlien 
he was translating the Rig Veda, and the greatest living 
philosopher of England, Jeremy Bentham, received him 
with open arms, and addressed him as ^'Intensely admired 
and dearly beloved collaborator in the service of mankind.^^* 

I After a residence of three years in Europe, Raja Ram 
Mohan Rai died on the 27th September 1833, and his 
remains were interred in Bristol. A tomb was subsequent- 
ly erected"'tbere-by'M§‘ friend and^dfstingmshed country- 
tiTah Bvvarka Nath Tagore. 

have spoken of Ram Mohan's work in the for- 
mation of Bengali prose. Scarcely less eminent are his 
services in lyrical verse. The reader will scarcely sus- 
pect the enthusiastic reformer to be the author of 
some of the finest and noblest songs wtich the Bengali 
language has known.t But the .reformer had a heart 


*“Your works” wrote Bcnlhani 10 Ram Mohan, “arc made known 
to me by a book in which I read a style whicli, but for tiic name of a 
Hindu, I should certainly havca»cril»cd to the pen of a superiorly 
educated and instructed Englishman.’’ Aiul in the same Kiier, 
while praising James Mill's great work on the History of India, 
Bentham remarked ; “though as to style I wish 1 could with truth 
and sincerity pronounce it e(|ual to yours.” 
t One or two specimens are given here : 
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full, 'of tenderness, piety and genuine feeling ; and his 
songs excite the noblest emotions of the human soul. 
After a lapse of seventy years, the songs of Ram Mohan 
Rai are still sung in every home in BengaL 


C^ttei SitH II 

«(C^ ESf JIt5 fE'tl I 

■{?4rtr« ii 

'Nsa’t sitt’F art*! i 

3C« ^3 ’TEf'ftH fsi’S^I ’llc^ II 

EtH ^3 C«M3 CE ®W?f I 
■Nwr 3lvr 3^:3 313 f5np33 ii 

^19 3131 pF3l *ta fsF3l ^131 t 

^13 ^3 (;B13 Ett3 3 : 1^3 II 
^t? 5(3 EI3 33f 31^C3 353 I 
yS?l3 f?3 3^33 II 

31 543 313313 ^15 3® ^5^313 I 

113131 '*l®113 3'3 3CS|i:5 f3^3 it 



CHAPTER XIV. 


IswAR Chandra Gupta and his Satires. 

i8og-i8s8» 

IswAR Chandra Gupta was born in the village of 
Kanchrapara in 1809, and is the earliest Bengali 
poet of the present century. His poetry forms a 
connecting link between the old school of Mukunda 
Ram and Bharat Chandra and the new school of 
Madhu Sudan and Hern Chandra. Born when the 
Hindu society was in a transition state, and naturally 
endowed with a keen humour, he freely ridiculed 
much that was false and hollow, and also much 
that was earnest and true, in the movements of his 
time. As a poet Iswar Chandra does not rank very 
high, as a satirist he stands first among the writers of 
Bengal. 

Iswar Chandra's poems have lately oecn published 
in a collected form with a memoir of the poet's life 
by the late Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. This work 
will be our guide in the present chapter. 

Iswar Chandra's father was of humble means, and 
was employed on a pay of eight Rupees a month in a 
factory close to his native village. Iswar sometimes 
lived in his village, and sometimes in Calcutta in the 
house of his inaternal uncle. He lost his mother at 
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an eirly a,j;e, and his father mirried again, much 
to the disgust of young Iswar. After this event Iswar 
lived mostly in Calcutta, in the house of his maternal 
uncle. 

The education of the future poet was neglected ; 
he acquired a knowledge of Bengali in Patshalas, 
and also learnt a little English. He frequented the 
house of the Tagore family in Pathuriaghata, and 
gradually rose to distinction under the patronage of 
that family. He was married at the age of i 5, against 
his wishes as we are informed, and domestic hliss 
was not in store for the young pair. 

Under the patronage and with the help of the 
Tagore family, Iswar Chandra started a journal called 
Snmhad Pmlhakar in 1830, and the talent and 
genius of the young editor soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the literary world to the journal. Among 
the writers in this journal we see the names of the 
most distinguished men of the times, like Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb, Ram Kamal Sen, Hara Kumar 
Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 'Pandit Jay Gopal 
Tarkalankar, Pandit Prera Chand Tarkabagish and 
others, 

Iswar Chandra’s productions appeared in prose and 
verse in this journal. He was an imitator of Bharat 
Chandra’s style, but was not a mere imitator. His keen 
powers of satire are his own, and his verses on society 
and life and on the events which were transpiring around 
him, written in a free and easy style, are among the 
happiest pieces in their way in the whole range of Bengali 
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literature. 1* The poetry is not of a very high order, i)ut 
Iswar Chandra's witty and flowing verse, his satirical hits, 


* A few instances will siiflice. 


f^?I1 I 

(Am !i 

r.w ^ ^r\\ \ 

c^m ^Tt’sr ^Tt^t It 

Pffe fr3l (:^'s[ \ 

ftcTT ^ifF^ ^\ri ppc^T fm (m II 

c^f® c^x c*rx c-tx ii 

Pi^':x<r I 

X^t, xixt, !i 

xn^ r^wt^ Xfx x^l I 

xr^rx'S c:«?cxxi X?r n 

Ir^^xtxl ?sxif6k?r c?rj:x^ i 
XI xt!t cxcxr II 

c^lxix cxBx c^fi5 xpT ^x xn 1 
X'XX XT5|t:x xr^ xrt^T XCX II 
XXJ CX CXt-S^IXtFx W 5l1x 5fcT I 
xxr <(XT Pl??tK«X X^E5tX XX I ' 


c^txtx Pp XX “Xtrx fx^f xt^ Btx I 

XtX 5fH II 

fr xfxx X'F^ xtcx cx^x fxx Pcx I 
iflxr PfX Xtt XX XfXl PtcX M 
cxfix'« fxx XI xrfx?:5t xtxlixx i . 
ftxtfxPl cxtxi fxtx II 


30 
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and bis vivid descriptions were learnt by rote by a 
large circle of readers, and were the theme of never- 

^rt3i 'sftil I 

4 I'd wtiiitii II 

C^C® C'SISt C'^ ^Cit I 

ril<< '4t| 5tC5I? II 
■<tf3! f?5t c^rc’^ Sifit Ji’flt c^ten I, 

AS ^r?rt II5J ’Fft 'siifrr c5ia n • 
isn «if^ ^cif f *11 lawt?? I 

*4t?ftcif^ iitft fs^T ntfai I 
itswr? ^■sr II 

’ll^lFt»t ^H3I 4«t 5?! I 

C^tSl 5tt5 ?tf*t '5ltr*t ^'ICI II 

^■5 «ttC5F ^IS rtts I 

^icif f tw naata w? 11 

aaftJt ’fia az '^ i 
« ll«|r 44 ? 4?^ ^‘11 ^5 c^cif II 
$!l5ii fi|i ^fafsi cif« 5[if 61:^ I 
ifit atal ^(tcaa n 

^ ^rif ■sifa 5CT I 

A'^^ atal '-ttf? fill II 

3i^a ’TR \-»t 1 

®tfria1 ■>tta 5 ^ 551 ?EI II 
^151 ^ta 5t5l5i9 aa i 

51 dica f5f 5R 5C5 aa It 
^rdwsT arai a a ®i5i 5 a ala 1 
itt5icac5 altcs *n atft ’it? ^ta ii 
5tfa 5ff5 affa ajaai’t «(r?i 1 
cacar cac^ ata fata aa aii^l a 
sTtai fafa at5 a’tPiatfe cat® 1 
5iai af'a ar« an, ®in ntca cac5 ■> 
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ending admiration. No renowned poet appeared in 
Bengal in the first half of the present century, and Iswar 

f<fr[ ^<I|1 ? 

«i:b gsi .£|M1 5i.II. II 

'91®! slai *iin cJii;^ ii 


m I 

5W ’IC^ *lt=5 'l^'M «lt<t I 
■<PR ^1^ fsf Ccifs c«i«M ’I'H II 
5[fC'ft5 ^ 1 * 1 5i5if 51® ^151 1 

^ w ci5C9i rii^(t«i Jii^i5i,ii 
fJlI^t^T JfS 1 

«ll5I(Cif3 nW ^5151 ■^5I«('45« II 

^!:*r?i fjtfsf I 

=Itf5 Vtir5 ■SI^JI II 

*[511 I 

5?s 55f<Hll 515 incite f5(t5 11 

5I1C5PT5 f 555 c^.ioi 5f«5i3r 1 

I35a^5 I,'? ftcit »tp5 ?15 II 
5Ptf5(^T?l C^1«1 31^ ^515. 1 

>3 csrif ■■5f55 5PlC3 5t5 5l5 515 II 
ftiflllfH 5?t 55f3 f3I»i:rf5 IS5 I 
®t5I ^5 65 II 



311^31 31155 51:55 515*1 l‘ 

«mt3 ^\m -SUfii 5C5f5 5155 I 
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Chandra was the reigning king of’ the literary world in 
his day. But the king had his opponents ! One Gauri 
Sankar Bhattadiarja started a rival paper, and a battle of 
verse was waged for some time, marked more by abuse 
than by wit ! 


M ^ ral’tt? I 

wca cat^iitr tea w 'ss 11 
entS ^it's cift I 
II 

CEit^ ^51 Rt5t fJitn I 
^161451 (fW!t ^>8 fiflll II 

6tn ittf^ ^|C5I rfl»t I 

‘juf <tli5l ?i®l cvitty ccitw c«tW' It 


'5[^TT5t?l I 


e^lcfi iflifi ■urar.if? istst » 

’ll. 5i1, nut’ll 

C5I15I cnifagf? 'SR 1 

’1Ci5C5 ri’l ’1K5 'Si«l'5|l ■St^iR ’IC'^ 

fltelW <IW 5|l| C^1 'Slt?I I 

^cvi RC5| Ji^t ftcet 

ci?(»l Scji5 ’l® Jl^ilt'f I 

C515I. «|I8I 

cnl®l ^:?i 51^ I 

C^tc^l ISI?CiI3 C^IW CfCVI cniPII. 
fstsia ’It’lftl nils I 
?r.’( ^tC'S Btcnra ilW 
tSaC^ S|1 II 
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In course of time, Iswar Chandra started the monthly 
Prabhakar^ teeming with his inexhaustible verse, and also 
with prose compositions. He wrote the lives of the older 
Bengali poets, Mukunda Ram, Bharat Chandra, Ram 
Prasad and others in this journal, and this was the 
first attempt to compile the biographies of our old 
writers. The monthly Pmbhakar became a power in 
the land, and young writers of talent and genius like 
Dina Bandhu Mitra and Bankim Chandra, who subse- 
quently rose to fame and distinction, served their first 
apprenticeship under Iswar Chandra Gupta in the 
monthly Prabhakar. 

Iswar Chandra also took part in recitations and 
musical performances, &c.\ which 

were in fashion in bis day, and his ready wit and ready 

I' 


caw? c?it^ ^*1 II 

C>TC5fCf pl^lif I' 

ISTl II 

Jit’ffl ‘I® I 
C^Cf atcls S|t51 5:5 '4^ II 

otciicw 5tcs fiisi ifst I 

cJiMt? .asita H 

cxacf f^WIC'l ilM I 

C5C1IC? JI’FSI »fai! C’lrmWil JIW I 
,;wc5 ’I'?;**' 5^5 I 

oiWf.'srtiH "^*1 II 
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verse were much appreciated. In his last days he turned 
to more serious works, mostly translations from the 
Sanscrit like his Prabodha Prabhakar and Bodhendu 
Pikas. The extract which we give below* from 
Bodhendu Bikas is a fair specimen, of Iswar Chandra’s 


* c? I ■al vfini 

^<*1 ^ii,— f.’fiisi '«it=tFr fit*! Siis #ia=rrat-'as ftitcna 

•sff® 5tlt. '*(3 aa nta 

Jitasi ?a) Sts’® 

aa ai, aaa csicaa cstfaa f«a 5 ?at csta »ite*i 

aas ara i at ^^rftatw car c®iata ’n® ^Ici ? ^fa rvtatcar *tap 
®ta ’Fa ? ^fa facaeal catca ’aMfat 'aiaata 'asp apraa 

cacta artaa ai ^tfaai cac^c® «[(^cata ara® cata®a 'stfeaia 
a*r®’, caraa faai facaa 5ra®t< ’Ffac®?.? i— at ’^f®ata, at 
■ifFm at as tarai c®iata a® *13? "stta c^?t alt i-afa at 
farj^af^® aai^at^r atrac®lfaar ’aai»i c®iata fsasiiat aa af®. 
®ca "aasta -sarraa c*ii®i •att®!— t'?! af®’^tat fa^ct 
^taafa ®fac®c?, a’tfa ^^lataa eas-^aas i 

^^ii:®a c»it®l a'^a ®a,— f’s facataajMta-TJ? facalf®® 
5t(;®c5 1 f’F® at 'Sff® ^c®a aitata cafac® cafac® ft® aif®- 
f® ^'sai Sfs® 5 a ail fafa a’fa f c®a f ®rf®® f ®ata 
®i 5 tat®caaifr®fs 5'3 I asrara aa; at asaat a^ai- 
ac® ca a’F«i awat^’f at^® ‘stt?. ®taat 
^fac^i'S "aisara aat< ajwa a>pta att® ’itca al i at fafta' 
aaa capai faaif^® m, t;ai, aif, aat atfa ar?f® fj? ^«ttai 
c®iatc® fsat^ca ?al ®fac® ’ilia ? c^ai aiaa f ® ®rfi 
^aal «l<Ff®® sac® sif ® ’tcajt ’taal ®al ata al, cacsf 

at >'>('3 ’aPiai^ aa” 'aas aca, w, a^cat faal 5tc®ca, 
®ias t 5 ic® c®aa ^;caa 'atat afa®, t aajta aR®) a{wa 
fac55a®ia'a caain 5 ;wa ®aa 5a, ®t5i aala aat acaa ’ic'a ®® 
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prose Style. Our readers will observe that Bengali prose 
was not yet perfect. Iswar Chandra’s prose is not as 
happy and natural as ' his poetry, but is artificial and 
alliterative, and somewhat grotesque. 


Minor Poets. 

Among the minor poets who flourished in the first 
half of this century, one at least deserves mention. 
Madan Mohan Tarkalankar was a contemporary of Iswar 
Chandra. He was born in 1815, and was for sometime 
Professor in the Sanscrit College, and subsequently 
became a Judge-Pandit and then a Deputy Collector. He 
died in 1858, i, e. in the same year with Iswar Chandra 
Gupta. His Rasa Tarangini is a translation into ornate 
and musical Bengali verse of some Sanscrit verses on 
love ; and his Vasavadatta is a Bengali adaptation of the 
well-known Sanscrit novel of that name by Subandliu. 


^i»!i * ‘*T I 

Some of Iswar Chandra’s comi>ound words nre virtually Sanskrit 
compounds. The following passage from Bodhenda Bi/:as will 
illustralc this. 

^TT^fg? 5 

yi'.p(^cj 

r t^i I 



CHAPTER XV. 


Akhay Kumar Datta. 

i8id-i8S5. 

Akhay Kumar DatTa and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagat 
Were tlie true successors of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. They 
inherited his strong enthusiasm for social reform and 
devoted their lives to the good of their country. And 
they also perfected the literary prose style of Bengal 
which was first rudely shaped by Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai. 

Both Akhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra were born in 
1820, .Akliay Kumar being senior by two months. Both 
set before themselves the same lofty purpose, t»/2. the 
moral instruction of the people and the reform of social 
abuses. Both contributed to the formation of a chaste 
and dignified literary prose style in Bengali. And both 
lived to a ripe old age, and have lately been taken away 
from us, honored and lamented by the nation. A 
meritorious biography of Akhay Kumar has been 
compiled by Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi, and an equally 
meritorious life of Vidyasagar has been compiled by 
Chandi Charan Banerjea. We cordially acknowledge 
our indebtedness to both these industrious writers. 

Akhay Kumar was born in Chupi, near Nabadwip, 
and was the son of Pitambar Datta. His mother was 
Dayamayi, a woman who was distinguished alike by her 
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Tcmarkable intelligence and her natural piety ; and like 
Ram Mohan Rai, Akhay iCumar inherited the virtues of 
his mother. He learned Bengali in his village Patshala 
and also picked up a knowledge of Persian ; and at the 
•age of ten lie came to Kidderpore near Calcutta, where 
his father was staying. 

The story of the early struggles of Akhay Kumar 
to acquire sound knowledge through the English 
■language is among the most touching episodes of his 
instructive life. A copy of Pearson’s J>ia]ogues on 
KiCography and Astronomy, in English and Bengali, 
fell into his hands, and the young hoy of ten read 
with intense interest and delight the account of clouds,, 
rain, lightning and thunder, in the Bengali version. His. 
eager mind was filled with a desire to know more of the 
secrets and laws of nature, and at this early age Akhay 
Kumar determined to learn English in order to acquire 
such knowledge. 

After studying with private teachers for some years to 
little purpose, the eiuhusiastic hoy got himself admitted 
in a Missionary school at Kidderpur. ’I is father was 
alarmed, for a Missionary school was, in those days,, 
looked upon with dread. It was at last settled that the 
intractable boy would reside with a cousin in Calcutta,, 
and attend the Oriental Seminary, a Hindu institution 
where English was taught. Akhay Kumar was admitted 
there at the age of sixteen, and virtually commenced his 
English education at this age ; the knowledge of 
English which he had. been able to acquire before this 
was but nominal. 
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But poor Akhay Kumar^s difficulties were not yet 
at an end. He could pay no schooling fees for the 
period of one year, and the penniless l>oy came to the 
proprietor^ Gaur Mohan Adhya, with tears rn his eyes,, 
and asked permission to leave the s<diool, as he could 
not afford to pay. Gaur Mohan had marked the intelli- 
gence and the tiprigfitne.ss of the boy, he took pity on 
him, and permitted him to pursue bis studies without 
pay nrent of fees. 

Kut a long course of instruction' in this institution 
was not in store for Akhay Kumar^ On the death of 
his father at Benares, he had to leave the school after 
remaining there for less then three years. His keeit 
desire for knowledge however continued unabated,, 
the study of Nfatural Science had special attraction 
far him, and be continued the study after leaving 
school. And at the age of twenty he began to learn 
Sanscrit, the knowledge of which befitted him for the 
great task of his life, the development of Bengali prose 
literature. 

Is war Chandra Gupta was then the king of the 
literary world in Bengal, and Akhay fCutnar became ac- 
quainted with him. On one occasion, Is war Chandra 
asked Akhay to translate an article wliich bad appeared 
in an Engltsh daily paper. “But I have never composed' 
anything in Bengali prose/' said young Akhay, “how 
can 1 translate this" ? With his usual kindness for 
talented young men, the veteran Iswar Chandra en- 
couraged him in the task, and admired his performance 
wlaen it was done. Such was Akhay Kumar’s inifciatioii 
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into the status of a Bengali writer, and lienceforth he 
began to compose articles for the Prai>hakar. 

But such compositions did not pay, and Akhay 
Kumar had now to seek for means of livelihood. 
Various friends gave him various advices. One advised 
him to be a Daroga, and Akhay Kumar seriously began 
studies to qualify himself for such a post. Soon how- 
ever he turned away from those studies in disgust ; the 
Police Department lost an honest Daroga, and Bengal 
gained the most talented author and enthusiastic re- 
former of his day J Another friend advised the young 
man to -study law ; but Akhay Kumar instinctively felt, it 
was not the vocation for him. “Laws change from 
day to day/’ he said, “what is the good of studying them ? 
I desire to learn the immutable and unchangeable laws 
of nature which rule the universe.” Thus time rolled 
on, and eventually, Akhay Kumar discovered his true 
vocation in life. 

The venerable Debendra Nath Tagore had taken 
up the task of religious reform which Kaja Ram Mohan 
had initiated, and ten years after Ram Mohan’s death 
in England, started the l^atwabodhini Patyika^ a monthly 
journal, in 1843. Young Akhay Kumar, then only a 
youth of 23, became the editor of the paper which soon 
became a power in the land. It is scarcely possible in 
the present day, when journals have multiplied all over 
the country, to adequately describe how eagerly the 
moral instructions and earnest teachings of Akhay 
Kumar, conveyed in that famous paper, were perused 
by a large circle of thinking and enligiitened roaders. 
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People, all over Benc;al, awaited every issue of that paper 
with eagerness, and the silet>t and sickly but indefatig- 
able worker at hi& desk swayed foi? a number of 
years the thoughts and opinions of the thinking 
portion- of the {Xiople of Bengal. Scientific articles, moral 
instructions^ accounts of different nations and tribes^ 
stories of the animate and inanimate creation, all that 
could eiTlightenr the e^tpanding in»telleGt of Bengal and 
dispel darkness and pejudices, found a convenient vehicle 
io the Tatwabodhini Fatrika. The great Prabkakar^ con- 
ducted with all the nlyiUt5rand wit of the veteran Iswar 
Chandra (Tiipta,. continued to be a favourite with ortho- 
dox Hindus of the old school. But the Fatrika wa» 
conducted in a newer style, and struck a deeper cord 
in the heart of tbe young Hindu. It created a thirst 
for knowledge and for moral elevation,, it awakened 
in rising generations a moral eothirsiasm and a religious 
fervour,, and it spread that spirit of reform and of 
progress of which Raja Kam Mohan Kai was the first 
great apostle in this century. The profound thought 
and the earnest tone of Akbay Kumar’s writings struck 
even those wlio were intensely i>artial to Enghsh 
education in those days. It rs sard that the talented 
Rain Gopal Ghosh, one of the most brilliant students 
of the Hindu College, read one of Akhay Kumar’s 
articles, and turning to bis friend, tbe distinguished Ram 
Tanu I^hiri,. remarked “Have you ever seen profound 
and thoughtful composition in the Bengali language t 
It is here.” 

For twelve years, Akhay Kumar worked indefatigably 
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for this paper. He formed a style of Bengali prose which 
for elevation, dignity a,nd moral earnestness,, has never 
been surpassed. He wrote articles some of which have 
since Ixren separately collected and published, and are 
his best known works, like Chnrupaitha and Dharmaniti. 
And for twelve years he was the apostle and the teacher 
of the party of progress and reform in Bengal, But 
nature could sustain no longer^ and Akhay Kumar was 
prostrated by a disease of the head. 

While Akhay Kumar distinguished him*self by his^ 
writings in the TatwahadMni, the venerable Yidyasagar 
also made bis mark in literature by works, the like of 
which Bengal had not produced before. His great 
abilities, and his connection with the Sanscrit College 
and the Education Department, gave Yidyasagar immense 
influence and power, and he exerted that mftuence to 
reward real merit. He appreciated the talent and genius- 
of Akhay Kumar, and when the post of Deputy 
Inspectors of schools ' was created, Vidpsagar offered 
one of them, with a pay Rs. 150 a month, to Akhay 
Kumar. The latter was then getting only Rs. 60 a 
month as editor of Tatwabodhini, hut his duty impelled 
him to the task, and Akhay Kumar knew no higher 
pleasure in life than the performance of his duty. He 
therefore declined without a pang the more lucrative 
appointment offered to him. 

But the philanthropic Yidyasagar would not be 
thwarted. When the Normal School was established in 
Calcutta, Yidyasagar settled with the authorities that 
Akhay Kumar would be its head teacher on a pay of 
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Rs. 200 a month. Akhay Kumar wished to decline this 
offer also, and it was only at Vidyasagar’s strong and 
persistent request that he was compelled to accept it. 
I'he annals of literature are replete with stories of mutual 
jealousies betvveen rival authors ; it is with sincere 
gratification, therefore, that we record this evidence of 
cordial good feelings between Vidyasagar and Akhay 
Kumar, —feelings which reflect equal honour on both 
the great writers. 

It was in 1855, that he withdrew himself from the work 
in connection with the Patrika^ and became Head teacher 
of the Calcutta Normal School. But his disease became 
worse, and he. had to resign the appointment after two 
or three years. The year which marked the death of 
Iswar Chandra Gupta witnessed the practical retirement 
of Akhay Kumar from all work. 

He lived for nearly thirty years in enforced privacy 
and retirement. One great work issued from his re- 
tirement ; it is an account of tho Hindu sects, adapted 
from H. H. Wilson’s English work, and prefaced by a 
long dissertation on the Hindu Aryans which is a 
masterpiece of learning and erudition, conveyed in 
forcible and graceful style. 

After nearly thirty years of an inactive life, the 
talented Akhay Kumar passed away from us in 1886. 
He lived to see the fruits of his labour \ and the genera- 
tion which had grown up around him in his closing days 
had Ineii educated on his works, imbued with that 
healthy knowledge which he laboured to spread, and with 
that earnest spirit of progress which he endeavoured to 
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Infuse. He lived also to see the Bengali style, which he 
ahd Vidyasagar had dignified, made richer day by day 
by varied and meritorious works. 

The gteat merit of Akhay Kumar’s style is its earnest- 
ness, its surpassing vigour and force. We quote a few 
passages below,* and the reader will be able to judge 
for himself The style Is the man, and Akhay Kumar’s 

• 

taf»tt 5 ’iifsit’i 'arurt’i i 

afca iFta wf«i, »isia-»if5i5 

»rcst«r5-‘5c& ftsas i 

«^a ^’itsnw^ Tfsiai 

'<t»irac^ ?n5s I <811*6^1 at c^t, *tfinr 

s[tt, ’si’is «t5ic>f?i 'stsifTK 1 

?t»>. '«rt3pir-3!tfAsrr®f«T l«^5j sfisi c’li^itc^r.? i strfjf 
fs’snrt’ia ?t5i aw ftwsai asrat-a ^itfasita, tttai 
atwa, ’SI?’? at«ia ait i fainl ’jat- 

aa tat ^ai a^ftcsia, 'jfa aai< "si^iaR ttrat 

t?a-^®lt atlJa uiat iit a'iT^ci ttiwa aia '|fa i atiwa ^Tata's 
ata aai, ata ^fs*, ata a'ai, a'ti'ta'S ata 'afeai, 
arfi?nt’8 aia ta^l, t'Jftfa aarcaat fas fas « tt«prtta aiasaa 
jftatcsi ttiwa sa ^aa Taan^i tttai cr mis 
'Sifi fV al%a ? faairaaiatstfacas acai ><it attsa 
as s^aa. ^raifacaat ^a asa s mt ai<s ?a i 'jfa ^t acaiacf 
tta sfiiiti aala fsa: « slaa afaa sa i 

faafl ca^ta tnt?at?pitta aitfa atfs aiaca saai^a 
sfaai atf^s f;{^wrtaw alca faaa atcsiaaia, tf^^atsi 

fasiais?[taicafa, cat taa aiss-cafa:? aaai^cat afa® atai 
alaarff I— [sta'afi, ^sra ®ra.— raanfmas asi aaa i ] 

aata*i *rat3Fis a'laias i^^airwai >£is ^ts aa as « aiaa ain 

sa »ts flut-sascalfasifaa sst'fl atai> ttatfa^ « 

^nffai aca. tsif-niTa^ caiaa-ais, ^la’saa «wa afawsa. 
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Style reflects the true patriot and the earnest, enthu- 
siastic reformer. Vidyasagar’s style appears to us to 
be more finished and refined, Akhay Kumar’s is more 
forcible and earnest. In Vidyasagar’s style we admire 
the placid stilless and soft beauty of a quiet lake, re- 
flecting on its bosom, the gorgeous tints of the sky 
and the surrounding objects. In Akhay Kumar’s style 
we admire the vehemence and force of the mountain 

’ail‘1 « f5«t 'Sinfanh 

sflfsat^a ^fcir G 

UcU »ip!at sitf^ ,! \ 

^ifvr f<F 

Jin® 5(151=113 31? ficsi? ^3J(t=( ?'8tt1 '®tFr i— [ 

srrw,— 'NRi’ttln 'SRS’i^am 1 ] 

iwa 5:’t ctf’itn 'f5l'3 =11 'S niB^p (;ff«f(il '*raRifi[ ^itf?- 

^13 = 11 , 31 ti^im ’ISR'^ f5i55l=il attriBf;( =it? 1 

=(taiS C’rtl '*11tW. '9 ^1^13 '«[«S=FilW ^fj|S[=FK51 

3f|?|>«i(-ilCJ15 5 ?, 'il5tC=F? r®®t’11 =FrK, “f?<(511 f=(^l^ a5f5(S 

^S31 f^F =(1 :” CTlsi =1^ f^dTl Sl'ctF 

fasafBti c*rt3f-c=it:F \^=(1, tiitow ^^=[=11 -s 
tK:t ???IU5=(, ^31^, "f’ri’ll ft^ll? 

?«tii ®fsa 5(1 ?” ■ftf5( c(rf»tt(tci5(, jcr^ nt?!- 
'^f^r-’i’riBtii 5(tf=(^ « c^Wni'l ^f5!t(i ^®t5(ti -sifji^ 
If fi, R? ■HR-fd »(« 3i3fi« aninn <3 fsiBr® JTftf f?tti 

f!a-ftC5l,. * 1 ^ 3 , Jltaf RKW f'fJt’tr® TfiitBlf, 3|5(t ft’l’r- 

51"n>(rt9 5 (|r 1 atf IH fj(^?l^ « »rfS5(t3f 

f(=(flfa'!l'l f^'l= ttnf’FB '8 5St2(ff -5 f?Fl, ff5Sfl3( affBC^PSt- 
mi fTf MK ffscstf, 'sifitf? fawiBl 
flflf StpfslB f-Sfl f* 5(1, ? ^5(1? 1 1 
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torrent in its wild and rugged beauty. Vidyasagar is 
the more accomplished- master of style, Akhay Kumar 
is the more forcible preacher. Modern Bengali prose, 
as we understand it, has been shaped by these twin 
workers whose memory will be long preserved in 
Bengal. 

We have said before that both these writers were 
enthusiastic in the cause of social reform. Vidyasagai’s 
great work of reform was to ameliorate the condition 
of Hindu widows, and to legalize their remarriage.’ 
Akhay Kumar was compelled by his illness to retire 
early from the field of active work, and could not take 
a part in this noble movement ; but the last extract 
which we have quoted below shews how earnestly, how 
intensely he felt on the subject. Every true-hearted 
Hindu must feel keenly on the subject ; but it is given 
only to men like Akhay Kumar and Vidyasagar, who 
combine a manly courage with true tenderness of heart, 
to battle against unreasoning prejudices and heartless 
selfishness in the cause of reform. 

It would be going somewhat beyond tl e scope of our 
work to indicate the influence which Akhay Kurnar 
exerted on the Brahma Samaj to which he belonged. His. 
biogtapher, Pandit Mahendra Nath informs us, that it was 
Akhay Kumar’s uncompromising regard for truth which 
ied him to qu<*stion the infallibility of the ^Vedanta. He 
thought on the subject, and discussed it with his fellow- 
v^orkers, until the Brahma community were at last 
persuaded to reject the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the ancient scriptui’es, while they still continued to* 

22 -., 
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revere them as holy and venerable works, nobly fitted 
for our instruction and guidance. This was one of the 
most noted changes in the history of the Brahma Samaj,. 
and it was due to Akhay Kumar, more than to any one 
else. 

We are indebted also to Pandit Mahendra Nath 
Vidyanidhi for many passages from the writings and 
speeches of Akhay Kumar, which have never yet been 
published in a collected form, but which are instinct with 
eloquence and beauty. A complete edition of Akhay 
Kumar’s literary works has yet to be published, and wer 
look to the Brahma Sama} for the performance of this 
patriotic task. 


Other Religious Writers^ 

A host of talented writers continued the work when 
Akhay Kumar retired from the field. The venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore continued to preside over the 
Brahma Samaj, and issued a series of religious works 
which have greatly benefited and dignified Bengali prose. 
Raj Narayan Basil, the companion and collaborator of 
Akhay Kumar, has enriched the language by a series of 
lectures and discourses mostly on religious subjects. The 
sons of Debendra Nath have distinguished themselves in 
literature and ^ong, and the Bengali language will bear 
on it the impress of the work of this talented and cul- 
tured family. Keshab Chandra Sen and his section of 
the Brahma Samaj have followed in the footsteps of 
Debendra Nath, and have enriched Bengali literature by 
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wmons and lectures. And Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
who heads the third section of the Samaj, is also the 
writer of meritorious works. Thus modern Bengali 
literature owes much to the religious movement initiated 
by Ram Mohan Rai. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


IswAR Chandra Vidyasagar. 

1820-18(^1. 

Akhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra were twin workers 
in the field of social reform and literary culture. Iswar 
Chandra began a little later than Akhay Kumar^ but 
his endeavours were more arduous and more prolonged^ 
and the scene of his struggles against social abuses 
lay not only in the arena of letters^ but also in the arena 
of actual life. 

Iswar Chandra was born in 1820 in the village of 
Birsinha, which was within the limits of Hooghly District 
at one time, but is now within the limits of Midnapur. 
He was the eldest son of his father Thakurdas 
Bwinerjea, who held a humble post in Calcutta on 
Rs. 10 a month. Like Akhay Kumar, he received his- 
early training in his village Pat.shala,’ but was removed 
by his father to Calcutta at the age of nine, and 
was admitted in the Sanscrit College. Iswar Chandra 
suffered all the privations of poverty ; be lodged in poor 
quarters, lived on poor food, cooked his own meals,, 
and wore ragged clothes^ while he was prosecuting- his 
studies. And not unoften he suffered from the pangs of 
hunger^ and went without a meal. Few of the thousands 
of students who prosecute their studies in our schools 
in the present day have any idea of the privations 
which poor Lwar had' to go through, sixty years aga 
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In the midst of such privations, young Iswar Chandra 
distinguished himself by bis remarkable intelligence, and! 
generally held the first place in his class. He studied 
Sanscrit Grammar, Literature, Astronomy, Sacred Law,, 
and Philosophy, distinguished himself by his compositions 
in Sanscrit prose and verse, and also picked up a slight 
knowledge of English. In 1S39 he finished his education 
by passing an examination in Hindu Law, and obtained 
the title of Vidyasagar ; and in 1841 he was appointed 
Head Pandit of Fort William College, on a pay of 
Rs. 50. It was then that young Vidyasagar began to 
improve his knowledge of English. 

Five years later, when Akhay Kumar was swaying the 
ideas and opinions of thoughtful and earnest men in 
Bengal by his articles in the Tatwahodhini Patrika^ Iswar 
Chandra was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Sanscrit 
College. The following year, 1847, witnessed the publica- 
tion of bis first literary work, Betal-PanchabinsatL The 
work marked an epoch in the history of Bengali prose,, 
and the beauty and richness of Vidyasagars style disclosed 
resources of the Bengali language whicli no one had 
suspected before. Nevertheless, like all first attempts,. 
Betal bad its faults ; the style was too ornate, and a little 
too artificial. 

Iswar Chandra was a man of great independence of 
character. His suggestions in some matters were not 
accepted by Rasamay Dutt,* then Secretary to the 


* The proper spelling is Datta, But we write the name as it 
is written by tne members of this cultured family. 
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Sanscrit College and a leading man of his time, and 
Iswar Chandra resigned his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary. 

He entered the Fort William College once more as a 
Head Clerk, and soon associated himself with the great 
and good-hearted Drinkwater Bethune in the cause of 
female education in Bengal. And in 1856 the manage- 
ment of the girls’ school, called after Bethune, was 
entrusted entirely to the enthusiastic Pandit. In the 
same year he re-entered the Sanscrit College as Professor 
of Literature, in the post vacated by Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar, of whom we have spoken before. But a 
higher honour was in store for him. Rasamay Dutt 
resigned his post about this time, Jthe posts of Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary were amalgamated into that of 
Principal, and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was appointed 
the first Principal of the Sanscrit College. 

Vidyasagar had now ample opportunities to reform 
the method of teaching in that institution, and his modern 
and easy method is appreciated by thousands of young 
Bengalis who have studied Sanscrit since. It became 
possible, under this method, to acquire a knowledge of 
Sanscrit without shutting ones-self out from all other 
learning and knowledge in the universe. 

Educational work of all kinds crowded on Vidyasagar 
thick and fast! His friend Bethune died in 1851, and 
the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Frederick Halliday, placed 
the Bethune School under the management of Vidyasagar. 
The great scheme of establishing aided schools all over 
Bengal was inaugurated in 1854, and Vidyasagar sub- 
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fttiitted his masterly report for carrying out that scheme. 
His plan was approved,* and he was appointed Inspecter 
of Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapur and Nadiya on a pay of 
Rs. 200, in addition to Rs. 300 which he was now getting 
as Principal of Sanscrit College. He organized boys' 
schools in the four districts, established over 40 girls' 
schools in Hooghly and Burdwan, and superintended 
the work of the Sanscrit College and the Normal School 
in Calcutta. In the midst of these vast labours he never 
rested from his literary work ; his Sakuntala^ adapted 
from the Sanscrit drama of Kalidasa, was published 
in 1855. 

But a task, mightier than educational reform and 
literary culture, now attracted the attention and the 
energies of the great and manly worker. Great as was 
his intellect, VidyasagaPs heart was yet greater, and 
the unfortunate condition of his countrywomen often 
affected him to tears. The wrongs of Hindu widows 
aroused his strongest sympathy, and he now prepared 
himself for a great movement to redress those wrongs. 

It did not take a Pandit of Vidyasagar^s learning 
much time to discover that the ancient Hindu scriptures 
did not enjoin perpetual widowhood; and in 1855 he 
startled the Hindu world by his work on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. The excitement which the work, 
coming from the pen of a learned Brahman, caused 
among the orthodox Hindus of the day cannot be des- 
cribed. Abuse and vituperation were poured forth from 
tiW sides on his devoted head, pamphlets and publications 
purporting to point out his mistake were issued in quick 
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•succession^ “songs were composed and sung in Calcutta and 
in remote districts, rediculing Vidyasagar and his great 
endeavour. Amidst this storm of indignation which he 
had raised, Vidyasagar stood unappalled and unmoved. 
He issued a second book on the subject, replying to all 
the arguments which had been brought against his posi- 
tion, and replying to them with a wealth of learning and 
a facility of expression which silenced opposition, and 
practically closed the controversy 1 Not content with this 
literary triumph, Vidyasagar associated himself with all 
the influential men of his time, with Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Pratap Chandra Sinha and 
others, and appealed to Government to declare that the 
sons of remarried Hindu widows should be considered 
legitimate heirs. The Government of the day responded 
to this reasonable demand against unreasoning opposition 
and heartless selfishness, and the measure was passed 
into law in 1856. 

But the reformer’s work was only half done. Vidyasagar 
was not the man to sleep in the shade of his laurels. 
He raised subscriptions in the cause of widow-marriages, 
and the very year, in which the law was passed, 
witnessed the celebration of the marriage of a Hindu 
widow with Srish Chandra Vidyaratna, then Judge-Pandit 
of Murshidabad. Other instances followed, and some 
years later the indomitable reformer gave his only sort 
in marriage with a widow. Never since the days of 
Ram Mohan Rai had Bengal witnessed such single-heart- 
ed devotion in the cause of reform, such triumph of 
humanity over the wrongs and abfuses of centuries. Widow- 
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marriages have not been very frequent in Hindu society 
since that time, hut the-path is now open ; and Hindu 
fathers who will have the courage to save their girls of, 
tender years from life-long widowhood will bless the 
name of the great reformer for generations to come. 

Vidyasagar did not long retain his appointment under : 
Government His great independence of character did 
not always please his superiors, and he resigned his ap- 
pointments, worth Rs. 500 a month, in 1858. Four years 
after he produced his master work, Si/ar Banahas, based 
on Bhavabhuti’s finest drama in Sanscrit. Whether vve 
consider the grace and elegance of the style, the skilfiil- 
ness of the narration, or the tenderness and pathos which 
pervade the work, we must rank it among the noblest 
productions in Bengali prose. 

Minor works proceeded from the f>en of the veteran 
writer in quick succession, and were welcomed and 
adopted in schools all over Bengal. The princely in- 
come which Vidyasagar thus derived w’as devoted to 
the relief of suffering and distress. Hundreds of widows 
and orphans owed their living and education o hjs charity, 
every great cause, every v;orthy movement, received 
bis support, and the greatest and rich.est /.emindars of 
the land delighted to honour the venerable Pandit 
who lived a simple life, whose courage in the cause 
of reform was indomitable, whose kindness and charily 
were inexhaustible. The name of Vidyasagar became a 
household word all over Bengal, his charities were far- 
reaching and extensive, his help was sought for hy those 
in distress and never sought in vain, and his books 
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were read by the young and the old. Vidyasagar wa» 
scarcely better known as an author than as a reformer 
and a philanthropist. 

One more lofty ainr attracted his attention in his 
later days. The system of polygamy, specially prevalent 
among the Kulin classes of Bengal, is degrading to 
men, and causes untold suffering to women, and the 
veteran reformer girded up his loins once more in the 
cause of reform. He published works proving that the 
ancient Hindu Sastras do not sanction polygamy 
without restriction, and are not as merciless to women 
as modern Hindu custom has comfe to be. Once more, 
orthodox Hindu society felt the blow' from the gauntleted 
hand of the Pandit. Replies were attempted, and abuse 
was showered on the reformer in vain, for Vidyasagar 
stood unmoved. It was not possible however for the 
Government to prohibit polygamy by law, and the 
triumph of Vidyasagar in this instance remained only 
a literary triumph. 

This was Vidyasagar’^s last great endeavour. The 
last fifteen years of his life were spent in well-earned re- 
pose, and the Government created him a Companion of 
the Indian Empire in 18^77. His zeal for progress 
renvained unabated, and he never hesitated to extend 
a helping hand to those who needed his help.* His 

* My readers will pardon my citing a characteristic instance 
which concerns myself. When I commenced a translation of the 
Rigveda Sanhila into the vernacular of Bengal in T885, my endeavour 
lb popularize the ancient scriptures met with a perfect storm of 
opposition from my orthodox countrymen. Among the few Pandits 
who encouraged me in the task was the venerable Is war Chandra* 
Vidyasagar, 
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charities too continued unabated, and thus passed the 
closing years of the great author, reformer and philan-^ 
thropist, until he died in 1891, lamented all over Bengal 
as no man has ever been lamented within our recollection. 
Monuments of marble and bronze lie scattered all over 
our metropolis in memory of men considered great, 
because they held high posts in their day. The monu- 
ment of Vidyasagar is in the hearts of his countrymen^ 
and will remain for ever enshrined in their grateful 
recollections.* 


Othkr Prose- Writers^ 

At the close of an account of Vidyasagar’s life, 
some mention should be made of Bhudeb Mulcerji, 
who succeeded Vidyasagar as an educationist, and has 


* The following is a fair specimen of Vidyasagar’s style : 

^fac^ ? 05i^ta S»t!t ar«ti ':,ca «ti^air, 

▼iw^a^tc^r caa^tftnura f^ra-s srt^ atfaa, 
amarca cistata «tia c>raa ni? ; faa^tat a-s i 
Tataria f^rai 'srrtr'l.^saM '«rtata srtattcai ^a's, *i3pi 
■6 aft^ta aw? asran asfaca i aasca^ai 

aigijcsra atfif? a?c5 stsiraaa ^faw, ^rafcaa aaca artata 
atiiarifftats fawa arfau i aaa ! fsiata ^ta ^fai 
af^at fa ; anfa r5a5;ra^i faatsi ^fata 'si|c| fsicas art } 
^tata ca aaaata al6?i. aitatc^ ^ifa 5 sfa® af^ i fat« 
.qt affa^, caa ;-«iifa S(;a ai aia i ®iaiai ariaia 

fafaa * 1 5i® aaia '.‘ii'ffajii 
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also ' written some works in Bengali prose. He was 
born in Ciilcutta, and was junior to Vidyasagar by five 
years ; and he was educated first in the Sanscrit College, 

C5T 

-kmn 'Q 

^C5[fS7-f I 

I CcriiKH ^ I 

w-'\^u <\t ‘^^1 ^fwi, 

'e 

i c^r<Fl 

^l‘jft<1«jT<( ^ttu ^9^* 

m'^4)l'^ fret’s?*®! ^f<f^l, 

■^L’ko I ^f<i^ I 

CVfl%5 ni<3ri ^9C(.| 

C7!t I 

^(fii^l, ^■1^1^'^! ^ f-ir^r I 

A more eloquent passage on the ciuel cusiom of enforced 
widowLuod is ([Uoietl l>elow : 

%;i ®t<i«-<'! ! -f/ii fsp -j^-istHi ! 

'sireoac'i *15“^, wai '-ilsis^ c'srais 

,t>tr*ilv^ >i^ic5f?il r,’^5?r^{^in ^sitera ^f{|!il c^mir^F cw 
^r'it^i' ^f^Tsitgi!, «W ®[mi (.^^^ Ji^'-nflc^'} c*tTfT5 

^Sf T[t? I « * 

■ f5F C'tC'til *p|'5|5ilf3‘^ IfHI =11^, SI'S 5Jl|, 

51115 5il5|II5 f56(5 S|1?, t5sl[?'5 C5t5i|T|, 

Ccl'tf5f<|f {(■((tl? S[i(|.( <]5^ « »fs|;( 5-^, «|t5 C5H C^I W'f ^’SWt 

•l-lfil^lfi ^,'Jiif»‘l ill -f C^ I 
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and then in the Hindu College. After filling the posts 
of Head Master of Howrah School and Superintendent 
of Hooghly Normal School, Bhudeb became Assistant 
Inspector of Schools in 1862, and eventually Inspector 
of a Division in 1869. He was made a Conipanion 
of the Indian Empire in 1877, and a member of the 
l^engal Council in 1882, and in the following year he 
retired from service. He died in 1894. His earliest 
works are two historical tales in Bengali, adapted from 
a well known English book called Romance of History. 
His latest works are his three thoughtful Pnihandhas 
or essays on domestic life, society, and ceremonial rites, 
which fill nearly eight hundred pages of Ins printed 
works. 

Another historical romance is Bangadhip Parajaya 
by Pratai) Chandra Ghosh. Hara Chandra Ghosh suc- 
ceeded Rasamay Dult as Judge of the Court of vSmall 
Causes in Calcutta. Both were leading men in their 
time, and they were the first natives of l^engal who filled 
that high and responsible post. Pra^ap Chandra is 
the son of Hara Chandra Ghosh, ar;<l his work is 
connected with the story of the conquest of Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore, by Man Sinha the general of 
Akbar. 

A more witty writer was Pyari Chanel Mitra, and 
his Alaler-gharer Dulal is a social tale of Bengal. It 
has been translated into English. 

The patriotic zemindar Kali Prasanna Sinha also 
wrote a satirical sketch on modern soci^^ty called Hutam 
Pechar Naksha ; .but he luis done more hisiing service to 
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the cause of Bengali Titeratu re and modern progress by his 
meritorious translation of the Sanscrit Mahabharata into 
Bengali prose. The work had been translated into Bengali 
by the Pandits of the Maharaja of Burdvyan some 
years before, but Kali Prasanna Sinha^s translation is 
simpler and more literal, and is more acceptable to the 
public. He employed a number of Pandits to make this 
translation, and widely distributed the work, free of cost, 
among those who took an interest in the ancient epic. 

The example of Kali Prasanna Sinha was not lost, 
and the Ramayana was published in original Sanscrit, 
with a meritorious prose translation into Bengali, by 
Pandit Hem Chandra Vidyaratna, in 1868 to 1885. 

Kali Prasanna Sinha’s Mahabharata and Hem 
Chandra Vidyaratna’s Ramayana are the best prose 
translations of those epics in the Bengali language. 



CHAPTER XVII, 

Dramatic writkrs. Dina Bandhu Mitra. 
t82g-i873. 

Kulina-Kula-SarVas\^a is said to be the first original 
dramatic work in Bengali. It was composed in 1854, and 
indicates the spirit of the times. The veteran satirist, Iswar 
Chandra Gupta, was still burling his sarcasms on all social 
reforms, but the shafts of his wit fell pointless among 
the earnest workers of the day, The Hindu College 
was yielding its annual crop of young men with English 
education and western notions; Akhay Kumar had 
educated his countrymen in advanced ideas; and the 
great Vidyasagar had espoused the cause of female 
education, and was even then meditating his memorable 
attack on the cruel custom of enforced widowhood. 
It was at such a time, in 1854, that the first original 
dramatic composition, Kulina-Kula-Sanctsva held up 
the custom of Kulinism and polygamy to deserved 
ridicule and contempt. 

The author. Ram Narayan Tarkaratna, was junior to 
Vidyasagar by three years, being born in 1823 ; and was 
educated in the Sanscrit College. He then liecame a 
teacher in the College, retired on pension in his old age, 
and died in 1885. 

The history of the stage in Bengal deserves a brief 
narration. Jatra and other theatrical performances 
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of tlic old Style were the pastime of our fathers, and 
K(ibi\ Pachali and IlalJ-Akrai were then in fashion. But 
the Sans^Sonci theatre was established in Chowringhee 
early in the century, and men like H. H. Wilson, the 
oriental scholar, and Hume, Magistrate of Calciitln, took 
part in the performances. Native Indian gentleu-nen 
witnessed these performances, and occasionally got up 
theatrical performances among themselves ; and Shakes- 
peare’s plays were acted in English, or Sanscrit dramas 
were acted in Bengali translations. At the special 
request of Joiindra Mohan Tagore, (now Maiiaraja Sir 
Jotindra M{)han d'agore,) Ram Narayan’s original drama 
Kifiina-Kuiii-Sarvawa was acted in 1856 ni the premises 
of the Oriental Seminary. In the following year the 
eminent Kali Prasanna Sinha, translator of the Maha- 
biiarata, had his own translation of P*^ikramorvasi acted 
in his house with great pomp and magnificence, the 
translator himself taking a part on the stage. The 
performance excited a great deal of interest in the town. 
It was then decided between Jotindra Mohan Tagore 
and Rajas Pratap Chandra and Iswar Chandra of the 
Paikpara Raj family to get up a permanent theatrical 
house on a grand scale for the encouragement of the 
Bengali drama. 'Phe scheme was matured, and Ram 
Narayan the author of Kalina- Kula-Sanuisva was to 
compose a new drama. The magnificent garden house 
of Belgachia, belonging to the Paikpara Rajas, was to 
be the scene of the new theatre. No expense would 
be spared to make the scenic decoration and the per- 
formance a success. 
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It was under such auspices that Pandit Ram Nnrayan’s- 
second drama, Ratnavdii^ was to be acted. But the* 
Rajas had many friends among the European ofhcials 
of Calcutta, and they desired to witness the performance. ^ 
It was necessary to invite them ; it was necessary to; 
make an English translation of the drama in order to 
enable them to follow the acting. 

This was the first introduction of the greatest literary ' 
genius of the century into the arena of letters. Madhu ' 
Sudan Datta was a brilliant student of the Hindu' 
College. He had become a Christian and had gone to 
Madras, where he had worked as a teacher, and distin-; 
guished himself by his “ Captive Ladie” and other com-* 
positions in English verse. He had now returned to 
Calcutta and held an appointment in the Police Court. 
He vVas selected to translate the new drama for the Eng-; 
lish visitors, and he did it with credit and distinction. 

At last in July 185B, the drama was acted under, 
circumstances of .pomp and scenic decorations which 
surpassed the utmost expectations. The LieutenaiiN 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges of the High Court, andi 
other high •officials witnessed the performance. Every one< 
was charmed with the acting; a new era was opened* 
for the Bengal Drama. 

* Madhu Sudan’s ambition was fired. He had written 
much in English verse, and had written with ability and 
poetic talent, but all attempts to court the- Muses in^ 
a foreign tongue must I)© fruitless. His genius saw 
at a glance its true scope. Madhu Sudan who had^ 
hitherto never written a line of Bengali prose or verse,* 
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Madhu Sudan who almost despised the Bengali language, 
— was impelled by his “vaulting ambition” to be a 
Bengali author ! His friends laughed at the idea ; they 
did not know what is possible for true genius to attempt, 
and to achieve. 

Madhu Sudan was thus the first student of the 
Hindu College, properly educated in English, who 
turned to Bengali literature. All the renowned authors 
who bad hitherto served their mother-tongue, Iswar 
Chandra Gupta, Akhay Kumar Datta, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and others, were men who had acquired 
an imperfect knowledge of English, mostly by their 
own endeavours. The alumnii of the Hindu College 
had hitherto looked with contempt on Bengali literature, 
had written prose and verse in English, had hoped 
to distinguish themselves in English literature. The 
truth came like a flash of inspiration to Madhu 
Sudan Datta that true genius mistakes its vocation 
when it struggles in a foreign tongue. Madhu Sudan 
lived to correct his mistake and to be the most 
eminent poet in his own language. And since Madhu 
Sudan's time the alumnii of our schools and colleges, — 
those who have sought literary fame and were worthy of 
it, — have won their laurels in their mother tongue. 

The success of Ratnavali inspired Madhu Sudan 
with the idea of writing a Bengali drama. He went to 
the Asiatic Society’s rooms, took away some Sanscrit 
dramas and Bengali works, read them, and pondered 
on them. He then put his hand to the task he had 
iiuposed on himself, and his genius carried hiiu through.. 
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The result was Sarmisktha^ one of the best and 
most beautiful plays in Bengali. The production was 
submitted to Prem Chand Tarkavagish a learned 
Pandit of the day, but Prem Chand returned it with 
the remark that it had sinned against all the rules of the 
Sanscrit drama ! Madhu Sudan was then advised to 
accept the suggestions of Ram Narayan the successful 
author of Ratnavali ; but he would have none of it, 
and only adopted some of his verbal corrections. Ho 
truly wrote to a friend on this occasion, — “You know 
that a man’s style is the reflection of his mind, and I am 
afraid there is little congeniality between our friend and 
iny poor self. However, I shall adopt some of his- 
corrections.”^ 

The drama was acted at Belgachia theatre with great 
success, Jotindra Mohan Tagore himself composing 
some songs for the piece. 

Both Ram Narayan and Madhu Sudan lived to 
compose some more dramas. Ram Narayan’s NalH% 
Natak is a clever hit on his countrymer who seek to 
indulge in the joys of wedded life at an advanced age, 
and marry girl-wives, Madhu Sudan’s Padmavati and 
Krishna Kumari are meritorious works, the latter being 
fcased on the story of the princess of -Udaypur whose 
tragic fate threw a gloom over Rajasthan early in this 
century. Madhu Sudan then turned to blank verse and 
to epic poetry ; and the story of his success in that line 
and of his life will be told in another chapter. 


jogendra Nath Basu's life of Michael Madliu Sudan Dana* 
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As Mad Im Sudan retirecj from the fteM of Bengali 
drama, his place was filled by .a writer who has won a 
higher distinction in this department of literature. The 
new writer was Dina Bandhu Mitra. All the first three 
dramatists of Bengal were of nearly tire same age ; Ram 
Narayan was born in 1823, Madhu Sudan in 1824, anti 
Dina Bandhu in 1829.. Like Madhu Sudan. Datta, Dina 
Bandhu was educated in the Hindu College ; he distin* 
guished himself in government service in the postal 
department; but he devoted his talents to the improve* 
fiient of his mother tongue. He died rn 1873. 

Tlie oppression of the Indigo planters of Nadiya and 
Jessore was the subject of complaint for. many years; 
and our readers will find an extract which we have given 
from Is war Oiarrdra Gupta^s poetry, in which the poet h as- 
indulged in a feeling appeal to the Qhieen of England 
against this o|>|)ressioiL The oppression however 
continued unchecked, and Dina Bai>dhu, who was born in 
Chaubefia village in Nadiya l>istrict, had ample oppor* 
tunities to note the doings of the planters aikl their 
subordinates. At last in i860, he published his first 
dramatic work, Ml Darpiin^ anonymously; bringing, 
together facts and incidents wbidi had come under his- 
observation, and weaving them into the main plot witb 
the skill of a true artist. 

The literary beauties of the work are by no means 
insignificant. An honest family and its most amiably 
inmates enlist the sympathy of the reader from the^ 
beginning, and at last wake in him the keenest sorrow 
for their misfortunes. All the members of the family 
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are well delineated. The old, simple-minded, affectionate 
father, the elder son managing the estate and the 
younger studying at a College in Calcutta, and their wives, 
the most innocent and amiable creatures in the worlds 
have all been well delineated. Clouds gather on the 
horizon of their felicity and thicken as the story proceeds, 
and there are few readers who can read to the end 
without feeling deeply affected. 

The sensation caused by the drama was great. The 
Rev. J. Long, a true-hearted missionary and friend of the 
people, translated the work into English in order to hold 
up to the powers that be, a picture of the oppression 
which was going on under the British rule, for the 
pecuniary benefit of British adventurers and speculators.. 
This was too much for the European residents of 
Calcutta, and their organ the Englishman, A prosecution 
was instituted against the Rev. James I-^ng, and he 
yfSLS thus immortalized. The memory of the benevolent 
missionary, who was fined and imprisoned in the case, 
is still cherished by- the « p^jple of Benfal for what he 
did, and what he suffered for them. . 

High-handed exercise power does not always 
perpetuate a wrong, and the wrong suffered by the 
taiyats of Bengal from the indigo planters- was too- 
glaring to be bolstered up by an unju«t prosecution. The 
Indigo Commission published a report and made dis- 
closures which could not be gainsaid, and Sir John Peter 
Grant, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, did his best to 
befriend the raiyats. But the deliverance of the raiyats 
carp^ Jroflt thctDselv.eSj they combined, all over Nadiya, 
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not to grow indigo, and they submitted to every outrage 
rather than yield to the planters. Factory after factory 
failed in consequence of this combination, and the 
oppression of indigo planters is a thing of the past in 
the Nadiya District. 

Nothing afterwards written by Dina Bandhu can 
compare with Nila Darpan from a literary point of 
view. In his Nahin-Tapasvini and Lilavati there are 
undoubtedly fine passages, but still there is nothing to 
equal the pathos which pervades the Nil Darpan. 
In fact the most popular and the best known of Dina 
Bandhifs later productions like Sadhahar Ekadasi and 
Jamai Barik are popular and successful farces, and Dina 
Bandhu is known to his countrymen more as a humourist 
and satirist than as a serious dramatic writer. But 
there is a difference between Dina Bandhu’s satires and 
Iswar Chandra’s satires. Iswar Chandra is opposed 
to all social progress, and he pours forth his withering 
scorn in his own matchless verse on new-fangled ways* 
Dina Bandhu is not opposed to any section, he is too 
good-natured and good-hearted to attack any particular 
community, he only ridicules folly and vice. The 
lash of Iswar Chandra’s satire cuts deep, Dina Bandhu’s 
milder and gentler admonitions inflict no wound, 
but bold up vice only in its natural and hedious 
colours. Iswar Chandra is the more powerful satirist, 
Dina Bandliu . is the pleasanter humourist, Iswar 
Chandra’s ready and witty verse was the war cry of 
his party, and the barbed and pointed shafts of his 
vigorous if coarse sarcasms were the wapons of their 
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war. Dina Bandhu waged no party-strife ; his good- 
natured humour spread a sunshine of gladness around 
him, and his ridicule of vice and folly was appreciated 
by all. 

Dina Bandhu also wrote some poems, which are 
distinguished by a harmonious flow of verse. One 
instance will suffice.* 


■*115 ^tlK 

C>r frcw Btftts C5fpl RRR I 
CTt’F 5tt*tn =flf? 'sttr, 
C^tJll^ ifttfN I 

»itf^'TC3 Jiiijl JtacJfa 

5ttfir 5ttfir RT^l jl, 

BPSIC®? ?t51I >!.« »l<!t WIWI 
5(1%? C5l1?:t 5ISI 6$?| 6itc«|, 

Sf^C? Nf*! StW B«I'J(^3W, ■ 

5lP(t5[5H ^TJTI (llRt’I'l. 

3ftr5(8( 'NfsiC'if ?tfit MSfl SHN, 

C’fftOt >rtW CWtVK 

wt5tt?5( 5H WT •swtit ®’T?r, 
w>5Ti5n 

wRC3t ^s(OT c?;f ^5(51 sifvsr I 

it'sgl’r fsT^tal^ ^iciT, 
511^51 w® c? 5ffnc3 »iicit I 
C’iIkc? ^5fi’(5i‘i gw gs g^cti, 

“gtS c5icg gtg” i 
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The Bengali Stage. 

Dina Bandhu lived to see the Bengali stage based' 
on a permanent basis, — the patronage of the/play*^ 
going public. The Bengal Tlieatre was started shortly 
before the death of the dramatist, and it has been 
succeeded by a number of theatrical houses, some of 
which leave little to be desired in orderly management, 
scenic decorations, and 'tneritOrious acting. The insti- 
tution, which the Rajas of Paikpara wished to create and 
to foster in 1856 and in subsequent years from their own 
resources, became a permanent institution of the land 
before twenty years had passed ; and it now looks up, not 
to Rajas and chiefs, but to an enlightened public for 
support. The the Pachali^ the HalpAkrai are 
things of the past ; Jatras too d 6 not attract crowds in 
the metropolis as they did before ; the educated public 

\ 

wt^i m 

I 

fnft 

f Vi, 

Suradhuhi Kavya. 
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prefer to see modern dramas put on the stage with 
all the latest improvements and scenic decorations. 

Among the successors of Dina Bandhu Mitra, whose 
name is legion, it will be enough to mention a few of the 
best. Mano Mohan Basil is the Nestor among the 
living dramatists, and his Sati Natak, Harish Chandra^ 
Rama/*kiseky and other plays will always be read with 
interest and profit. Jyotirindra Nath Tagore has written 
Asritmati and various other plays, and the talented 
Rabin dra Nath has composed Raja o Rani among other 
W4)rks, And lastly, Raj Krishna Rai has composed 
Prahlad Charitra and some other popular plays, but 
is better known as the translator of Ramayana into 
Bengali verse. Some of our actors on the stage are also 
the writers of clever plays and meritorious farces. 

But a really great dramatic genius has yet to rise in 
Bengal. The drama has not kept pace in merit with 
poetry and fiction, of which we will speak in the next 
two chapters. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Madhu Sudan Datta and his Epic Poetry. 
1824.-1873. 

Madhu Sudan Datta is the greatest* literary genius of 
this century, and, the full record of his life, compiled 
by Jogendra Chandra Basu, is the most meritorious 
biographical work yet written in the Bengali language. 
This work will he our guide in the present chapter. 

Madhu Sudan was born in 1824 in the village of 
Sagandari in the District of Jessore. His father Raj 
Narayan Datta had four wives, Madhu Sudan being the 
child of the eldest. Raj Narayan was a man of property 
and substance, and a pleader of the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat. Madhu Sudan remained with him in Calcutta, 
and was admitted in the Hindu College at the age of 
thirteen. 

The Hindu College, which was established in 
1817, effected a revolution in the ideas of the young 
Hindus of the day. They imbibed in that College a 
warm appreciation of western literature and western 
civilization, and brooked with impatience the unreasoning 
restrictions which modern Hindu customs had imposed 
on them. Trained under teachers like Deroz io. and- 
D. L . Ri cha rdson, the first young men who came out 
from the Hindu College were fired with an ambition 
to reform all that was unhealthy, and to reject all that 
was hurtful, in Hindu customs and rules. The reaction 
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Madhu Sudan Datta. 
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‘against the restrictions of ages went perhaps a little 
too far, but we can scarcely regret this reaction to 
which is really due all the steady improvement and 
^reform which have been effected in this century. 
One may laugh at the anglicised young collcgiates of 
the first half of this century, but it was those young 
collegiates whose advanced ideas and training leavened 
the society in which they lived, and made the sober 
reforms of later times possiVde. Men like Kashi Prasad 
Ghosh, Ram Gopal Ghosh and Rama Prasad Rai, like 
K. M. Banerjea, Debendra Nath Tagore and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, were among the early students of the 
Hindu College, and the ideas which they received 
with their English education permeated the society in 
which they lived. The writings of Akhay Kumar 
Datta reflected the progress infused into Hindu society 
through the Hindu College, The reforms effected 
by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar were possii)le only after 
Hindu society had been permeated with advanced ideas 
through a healthy English education. For a time the 
uhmnii of the Hindu C(dlege stood aloof from directly 
aking a part in improving their national literature.; 
:hey still indulged in dreams of disfinguishing themselves 
in English. But the dream was dispelled in lime, and 
when the ardent young collegemen espoused the cause 
of their own national literature, they achieved results 
which silenced their critics and astonished tbcrir best 
friends. The present century has produced nothing 
in verse comparable to that of Madhu Sudan and no- 
thing in prose comparable to that of Bankim Chandra. 
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Madhu Sudan remained in the Hindu College for 
six years, from 1837 to 1842, and distinguished himself 
among a band of young men who were remarkably 
intelligent. Pyari Charan Sarkar, Prasanna Kumar 
Sarbadhikari, Gobind Chandra Dutt, Shashi Chandra 
Dint, Jagadlsh Nath Rai, Kisori Chand Mitra, Ganendra 
Mohan Tagore, Bhudeb Mukerji, Raj Narayan Basil, 
and Bhola Nath Chandra were students of the Hindu 
College at the same time with Madhu Sudan ; and one 
of his fellow students writes that Madhu Sudan was the 
Jupiter among these stars of the Hindu College. 

Like many young students of the Hindu College, 
Madhu Sudan began to write English verse, some of 
which has been preserved by his biographer, Love and 
misanthrophy were the fiivourite themes in those times 
when Byron’s poetry still held the world in thrall, but 
some patriotic poems, like that on king Porus, indicate 
that Madhu Sudan felt for his country like the other 
young men of his day. Permeated with western ideas, 
the young poet longed to visit Europe even in those 
early days, and was filled with an ambition for glory 
or a nameless grave in Albion’s distant shore. 

“I sigh for Albion's distant shore, 

Iis valleys green, its monniains liij^h ; 

Though friends, relations I have none 
In that far clime ! Yet Oh I si^h 
To cross the vost Atlantic wnve 
For glory, or a nameless grave !’’ 

It was (luring his college days that Madhu Sudan’s 
father desired to give the young man in marriage, and 
a suitable bride Was selected. Madhu Sudan objected, 
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but his father insisted on the marriage. This was the 
turning point in Madhu Sudan’s life. He ran away to 
Christian missionaries, was concealed for four days in Fort 
William, and in February, 1843, was baptised and took 
the name of Michael Madhu Sudan. 

This incident is only one more illustration of the 
maxim that senseless coercion leads to violent reaction. 
'Madhu Sudan’s father and mother were no doubt wortliy 
people ; but young Madhu Sudan must have contemplated 
with grief and humiliation the domestic arrangement 
under which his mother shared her husband’s affection 
with three other fellow-wives. And when his father 
determined to marry him against his wishes and entreaties, 
the young man took the first stop which offered itself 
to him to escape, and became a Cliristian. The history 
of social reforms in the present century illustrates the 
truth that great abuses lead to reform, senseless coercion 
leads to reaction, 

Madhu Sudan now studied in the Bishop’s College 
for four years, his fond father still paying the expenses of 
his education. Madhu Sudan had learned English and 
Persian in the Hindu College ; he n )w learned (heek, 
Latin and Sanscrit in the Bishop’s College. Later in life 
he studied and learnt Telegu and Tamil in Madras, 
he picked up French, German and Italian in Europe, 
and he had also some knowledge of Hebrew. Madhu 
Sudan was thus one of the most distinguished languists 
among our countrymen. 

The relations between Madhu Sudan and liis father 
gradually became strained, and Madhu Sudan felt 
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himself lonely and without a friend in the world. Some 
Madras students attended the Bishop’s College, and 
Madhu Sudan secretly resolved to leave his province 
and to try his chances at Madras. He secretly completed 
all arrangements, and in 1848, sailed for Madras. 

His first days in Madras were days of poverty, 
wretchedness and distress. Poverty impelled him to 
write to the local papers, and his elegant composition 
soon attracted attention. He once more launched into 
compositions in English verse, and the story of Prithu 
Rai, the last Hindu King of Delhi, and his bride Sanjuta, 
formed the subject of his meritorious poem entitled the 
Captive Ladie^ which was published in 1849. 

The publication excited the utmost interest in 
Madras, and an English reviewer wrote in the Athenaeum 
that it contained passages which ‘‘neither Scott nor 
Byron would have been ashamed to own.” But if 
Madhu Sudan aspired to win a lasting literary fame by 
his English poetry, he found out his mistake before long. 
Even the great and good-hearted Drinkwater Bethune, 
to whom a copy of the poem was presented, wrote, and 
wrote truly: 

“He could render a far greater <?ervice to his country and have 
a better chance of achieving a lasting reputation for himself if he 
would employ the taste and talents which he has cultivated by the 
study of Engiish in improving the standard and adding to the ?tock 
of the poems of his own language.” 

A few days before the publication of his Captive 
Ladiej Madhu Sudan had married the daughter 
European indigo-planter in Madras. Sweet indeed are 
some of the lines which the poet wrote on this occasion ; 
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•‘Yes, — like that star which, on the wilderness 
Of vasty ocean, wooes the anxious eye 
Of lonely mariner, — and wooes to bless, — 

For there be hope writ on her brow on high : 

He recks not darkling waves, — nor fears the lightless sky. 

“Oh ! beautiful as inspiration, when 

vShe fills the poet’s breast, — her fairy shrine ; — 

Wooed by melodious worship ! Welcome then ; — 

Though ours the home of want, I ne’er repine. 

Art thou not there, even them, a priceless gem and mine ?'* 

But the wedded life of the wild and wayward poet 
was not destined to be happy. Within a few years after 
his marrir^ge he was separated from this first wife, and 
united himself with the daughter of the Principal of the 
Madras Presidency College. It was this second wife 
who stuck to him through life amidst all his weaknesses 
and misfortunes, and was the mother of the children he 
has left. 

After a stay of eight years in Madras, Madhu Sudan 
returned to Calcutta in 1856 with his English wife. His 
ambition to distinguish himself by his English composi- 
tions had proved fruitless, and he was as helpless and poor 
as when he had left Bengal. He accepted the humble 
post of a clerk, and then of an interpreter, of the 
Calcutta Police Court. It was in these cir:umstances of 
distress that Madhu Sudan first turned to the composition 

r. ^ 

of dramas in his own native language, under circumstances 
which have been described in the last chapter. 

Madhu Sudan's first Bengali work Sarmishtha 
appeared in 1858, — the very year which witnessed the 
death of his great predecessor, Iswar Chandra Gupta. 
'Madhu Sudan's second drama Padmavati^ appeared in 
. 1859. The poet followed up his success by two clever 
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farces, unique in his time, one ridiculing the vices and 
follies of “young Bengal,” and the other ridiculing 
the more dangerous hypocrisy and profligacy of “old 
Bengal.” His successes fired him with a new ambition. 
He had formed high conceptions of poetry from his 
dee[) a[)preci:uion of Valmiki and Homer, and he felt 
within himself a call to imitate the lofty sublimity of 
those poets. But the jingling of the Bengali rhyme 
was ill suited to such attempts, and he remarked to his 
friend and adviser Jotindra Mohan Tagore, that there 
was no great future for Bengali poetry until the chains 
of rhyme were rent asunder. Jotindra Mohan replied 
that blank verse was scarcely suited to the Bengali 
language, and that even in the French language 
blank verse was not a success. But, replied Madhu 
Sudan, Bengali is the daughter of Sanscrit, and nothing 
is impossible for the child of such a mother ! In his 
enthusiasm Madlui Sudan promised to make the en- 
deavour, and to prove that blank verse in Bengali 
was possible. Jotindra Mohan listened to the 
proposal incredulously, but promised to pay for the 
publication of Madhu Sudan’s proposed work, if it 
was a success. Madhu Sudan set to work with his 
accustomed impetuosity and zeal, and the Tilottama^ 
publislicd in i86c, was the result of this historic 
conversation. 

When this work in blank verse appeared, it took the 
literary world by surprise. The power of diction, the 
sublimity of conception, and the beauty of description 
could not be denied ; but nevertheless the reading 
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world v^dndiired at the audacity of the Writer and could 
not believe his work to be a success. Ridicule was hurled 
on the ambitious writer from all sides, contemptuous 
parodies were published, and writers of Iswar Chandra 
Gupta’s school, as well of the modern school of Akhay 
Kumar and Vidyasagar, pronounced the attempt to be a 
failure ! The eminent Vidyasagar himself, ever ready to 
appreciate and encourage merit, could not pronounce 
Ti/oUci success ; writers and critics of humbler merit 
and less candour ridiculed the writer and condemned 
the work. 

Amidst this storm of opposition and ridicule Madha 
Sudan stood unmoved. Never was the greatness of 
his genius, the loftiness of his purpose, the indomitable 
strength of his will, more manifest. He was resolved to 
prove by a higher endeavour and a loftier achievement 
that he was right, and that the w^orld was wrong. It was a 
repetition of the story of Lord Byron whose earlier poems 
were condemned, and who retaliated with the might of 
a giant in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Only Madhu Sudan retaliated in a nobler manner ; h6 
did not abuse his critics, he convinced anc silenced them 
by his success in a higer endeavour. 

Among the few who pronounced Madhu Sudan’s 
Tilottama to be a success was Jotindra Mohan Tagora 
himself. He acknowledged the beauty of the work^ 
owned his defeat, and published the work at his own ex-* 
pense. The eminent Rajendra Lala Mitra, who was issuing 
^the Bibidhartha-Sangraha from 1851 for spreading cuIt 
tpre and general information among his counirymen,. was 
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another critic who recognized the success of Tilottamss. 
And Raj Narayan Basu, the venerable collaborator of 
Akhay Kumar Datta, was charmed with the noble per-* 
formance. ‘‘If Indra,” he wrote, “had spoken Bengali, he 
would have spoken in the style of the poem. The author’s 
extraordinary loftiness and brilliancy of imagination, his 
minute observation of nature, his delicate sense of beautyi 
the uncommon splendour of his diction, and the rich 
music of his versification charm us in every page.” 

But a sceptical world had to be convinced, and the 
world was convinced by Madhu Sudan’s grander poem, 
Me^hanad^badh^ published in t86i. This time the 
critics were fairly convinced 1 The great Vidyasagar 
admitted hiS mistake with his accustomed candour, and 
acknowledged Madhu Sudan’s genius and the success of 
his great endeavour. The voice of ridicule, though not 
completely silenced, failed to have any effect. All Bengal 
felt that a new light had dawned on the horizon of the 
nation’s literature, that a genius of the first magni- 
tude had appeared. The munificent Kali Prasanna 
Si nha, translator of the Mahabharata^ was one of the 
strongest admirers of Madhu Sudan, and he convened a 
meeting of the literary society which he had established 
to honour the great poet. Rajas Pratap Chandra and 
Iswar Chandra, the cultured Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
the talented Rama Prasad Raiand Digam bar Mitra and 
many others were present on this occasion. Madhu 
Sudan was duly honoured, and the first edition of hiS 
Meghanad-Badh was exhausted within one year. 

It was in this year, i 86 1 , that Madhu Sudan published^ 
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tiis third drama, ICrisAna Kuniari, of which we have 
spoken in the last chapter, as well as his sweet and musi; 
eal but unfinished work Brajangana. And the following 
year witnessed the publication of the spirited epistles 
known as the Birangana. Within four years, from 1858 
to 1862, he built up a literary reputation such as has 
not been equalled in Bengal in this century, or in any 
preceding century. 

In 1862, Madhu Sudan Datta left India for Europe.; 
He remained in Europe five years, was called to the 
Bar, and composed a book of Bengali sonnets which 
is well known to our countrymen. In 1867 he re- 
turned from Europe and began practice as, a barrister 
in Calcutta.* He began well, but the poet was not 
fitted for the ceaseless endeavours and the prosaic 
duties of a lawyer’s vocation. Madhu Sudan’s liabilites 
increased, and his income dwindled away from year to 
year. His health failed, and his wife who was true to' 
him to the last began also to suffer in health. Friends 
ceased to lend when there was no hope of repayment,' 
his two children and his wife suffered the pangs of want 
before his eyes, and mental anxiety and bodily infirmities 
prostrated him in 1873, He laboured in his death-bed 
to obtain some pecuniary relief, and composed the- 


*It was in this year that I had the pleasure of first seeing the 
great poet. A friend who accompiinie<l me was as great an admirer 
of Madhu Sudan’s poetry as I myself, and Madhu Sudan did us the 
favour of reading some portions of his Me^^hanad to ns. He was 
then, what he always was in life, genial, kind-hearted, and 
good, blit careless and improvident. Misfortunes darkly closed 
over the last years of his life, and within six years after I had 
seeahim so geqial and so full of life, Madhu Sudan was no more. • ^ 
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Mayakman^ tinged ^vith the tragic sadness which marked 
the close of his life. 

Jay Krishna Mukerji of Uttarpara gave Madhu Sudan 
a home in that place, but the poet never recovered from 
the infirmities that were preying on him. He returned 
to Calcutta, and without a home to call his own, he took 
shelter in the charitable hospital of Alipur. Three 
days before the poet^s death, his faithful and mtich^ 
suffering wife Henrietta breathed her last. Madhu Sudan 
heard of this and with tears in his eyes repeated the sad 
lines from Macbeth : 

“Tomorrow, and tomorrovfi and tomorrow 
“Creeps in this |■»etly pace from day to day 
“To the last syllable of recorded time, ^c. 

sU'i Jr . ' AT 

' -■ ,:r i*: I .. / y 

He died on the 29th June, 1875. 

. is not possible within our limits to review tha 
different works of the great poet in detail, and it wpuld 
he useless to review them cursorily. We will therefore 
confine our remarks to one of his works, Meghanad 
Badhy which is the greatest literary production of this 
century. 

M^g&amd Badh Kavya is a story from the Ramayana^ 
and relates to the death of Meghanad or Indrajit, the 
most renowned and powerful of the sons of Ravana. 
Ravana stole the wife of Ran^a in his absence, and 
Ran:ia with his brother T^kshmana crossed with a large 
army to Ceylon, and invaded Lanka the capital of 
Ravana, That great king sent army after army against 
the besiegers, but the adamautiue chain was not broken, 
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tnd cveiy atroy and every general seht against the 
besieging force perished. 

The first book opens with a description of Ravana’s 
court, Ravana being sunk in sorrow at the news of the 
death of his son Birbahu and the destruction of the 
force sent with him against Rama. Ravana laments the 
death of all the great warriors who have fallen fighting 
against the foe, and compares his great city to a festive 
house in which the lights are one by one extinguished, 
and the merry sound of harp and flute hushed 
into silence. At his request the wounded soldier, 
who had returned from the battle, recounts the deeds 
of his son in a spirited description which rouses 
Ravana from his grief. He mounts on the walls of 
Lanka, reproaches the great ocean for wearing a fetter of 
stone to cross over Rama’s army, and bursts into grief 
at the sight of Birbahu’s corpse stretched on the field 
of battle. He returns to his palace which is suddenly 
filled with the voice of woe ; Chitrangada the bereaved 
mother of Birbahu enters. She had been blessed, she 
says, with one priceless treasure, and had deposited 
it with the king, even as a dove deposits her young in 
the dark hollow of trees. The king is the protector of 
poor men’s property, where is poor Chttrangada’s treasure 
now ? Ravana is stung with the reproach of his queen 
and determines on instant war. At bis command the 
city resounds with the sound of war, and horses and 
elephants and cars and ranks of warriors fill the streets. 
Indrajit or Meghanad, the sole surviving son of Ravana, 
hears that his father has resolvcdno go to war in person. 
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He hastens to Lanka from his country seat, and 
permitted by his father to lead the army.* 

The second book is a description of the heavens. 
Indra is informed of Meghanad’s resolution to fight 
Rama the next day. Meghanad is invincible in war, 
and Indra therefore repairs with his wife to the great 
and benign Uma to pray for the safety of Rama. The 
conversation that ensues breathes softness, and is worthy 
of the celestial speakers. Indra pleads the cause of the 
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virtuous Rama, robbed of his wife Sita by the un- 
righteous Ravana. The wife of Indra takes up the tale, 
land expatiates on the woes of Sita, now confined in 
a forest in Lanka, where she weeps day and night 
for her virtuous lord. Uma answers them with a gracious 
smile that her lord Siva favors the family of Ravana, 
and she is powerless to aid Rama. Suddenly a sweet 
fragrance fills the heavens, and the sound of distant 
bells is wafted in. the air. Rama in distant Lanka is 
offering his prayers to the benign great Uma. Uma can 
resist no longer. She repairs to her husband Siva, in- 
terrupts him in the midst of his devotions, and obtains a 
promise that Lakshmana would kill Meghanad on the 
following day. A message is sent to the goddess Maya 
who sends down celestial, arms to Rama. Rama is full 
of gratitude to the gods, and enquires how this debt can 
ever be repaid. Gratitude to gods, truly replies the 
celestial messenger, consists in supporting and cherishing 
the poor, in restraining the passions, in living in the 
paths of virtue, and in adherence to truth. The gift of 
^sandal and flower and silken cloth is despised by gods ^ 
if the giver is impure. 

The third book is one of the most striking and 
beautiful in the whole work. Pramila, the wife of 
Meghanad, is disconsolate at the absence of her lord, 
and longs to leave her country-seat and repair to Lanka 
where her lord has gone. But the way lies through 
Rama’s army, how can Pramila go ? enquires her 
hand-maid. Pramila, no less favoured . with valour 
than with beauty, answers with pride and indignation, 
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^hen the mountain-stream leaves her home fbr the 
,ocean, who- can obstruct her course ?® At her command 
her maids and attendants, all valiant warriors, conceal 
or heighten their charms by donning armour and grasp* 
ing the martial spear, and martial music proclaims the 
march of the beautious Amazons. Rama will not fight 
with women, he willingly and even respectfully lends a 
passage, and the radiant file of valour and beauty passes 
by, illumining the darkness of the night. Rama, struck 
with the sight, can scarcely believe that it was not a 
gorgeous dream. 

In fine contrast to the spirited descriptions of 
the third book, the fourth is full of pathos and 
tenderness, and dwells on the woes of poor Sita, 
now a captive of Ravana. One lady alone of 
Ravana’s family, Sarama, the wife of Bibhisan, sympa- 
thises with her, and repairs to her, and listens to her 
tales of former days. Sita narrates how after leaving 
Ayodhya with Rama and Lakshmana, she dwelt in the 
forest of Panchabati and enjoyed the forest life, how 

? 

; 
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wild flowers bloomed round her cottage and the sweet 
and joyous chirp of forest birds waked her every 
morning, how peacocks danced before her and wild 
deer came in herds as her guests, and how she hospitably 
entertained these innocent dwellers of the forest. She 
adorned herself by the margin of the lake with fresh 
flowers, and her dear lord, pleased with her new dress, 
would address her as the fairy of the woods ! Will 
poor Sita meet her lord again and serve him with her 
affection ?* The narrator can proceed no further, she 
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Weeps bittei’ tears in woe. Saratna entreats her not to 
proceed further if those recollections give her pain, 
but poor Sita would fain proceed. The river filled 
by the rains pours forth its water on both sides, 
and the heart that is full of grief finds relief in 
imparting its grief to others. Sarama cannot choose 
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blit listen. In the forest of Panchabati, Sita heard 
the voice of fairies in sylvan sounds, and saw their 
dance in the glimmer of the sunbeams on the lake. 
Sometimes she would walk with Rama by the river, 
and view on her spacious bosom new heavens, 
new stars, new radiant moons. Sometimes she would 
climb a neighbouring hill, and there sit at the feet 
of Rama, even as a creeper winds round a tree. 
There she heard from him various discourses on 
sacred subjects, even as Uma hears the Vedas and 
the Puranas from the immortal lips of Siva on 
mount Kailasa. Will poor Sita hear the music 6f that 
voice again ? Even now, in the solitude where she 
lives, she thinks she hears that voice, — will she never 
hear that music again ? Thus Sita’s story goes on. She 
narrates how in that forest Ravana went in the disguise 
of a beggar and stole her, how Jatayu obstructed his 
passage, how Sita fell into a swoon and dreamt a dream, 
how Ravana was victorious and brought Sita to Lanka. 

In the fifth book, Maya, the goddess of illusion, sends 
a dream to Lakshraana, The vision comes to him in the 
guise of his mother, and asks him to worship Chandi 
at her temple situated in the north of Lanka. Lakshmana 
obeys, and Uma appears in person and blesses him. 
Meghanad also rises with the dawn from the embraces of 
Pramila, takes an affecting leave of his mother, and repairs 
to a temple to finish his devotions before going to war. 

The sixth book describes the death of Meghanad, 
and is in our opinion about the weakest in the whole 
work. Rama has not the heart to let his brother go and 
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do battle with the terrible foe in the heart of Lanka, 
but at last consents. Lakshmana, dressed in celestial 
armour, and accompanied by Bibhisan, repairs to Lanka 
concealed by Maya from the eyes of all. Meghanad 
suddenly sees his foe in the house of worship, and mis- 
’takes him for a god in disguise, but I>akshmana soon 
undeceives him. He will not even allow Meghanad to 
don his armour or furnish himself with arms, but 
Meghtinad strikes Ijakshmana on the forehead with a 
cup, and Lakshmana falls into a swoon. Maya revives 
him, Meghanad is bewildered with strange sights by 
Maya,%.nd Lakshmana kills him.* It is this portion of 
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the work which we regret the most. The death of 
Meghanad is not worthy of him. In his anxiety to 
magnify the prowess , of his hero the poet forgets that 
Lakshmana himself is also a warrior. In the original 
Ramayana^ Lakshmana kills Meghanad in fair fight. Our 
poet arms Lakshmana with celestial arms, conducts him 
with another warrior Ilibhisan to meet Maghanad who is 
perfectly unprepared, and even then, Lakshmana is struck 
down. The poet forgets that the prowess of a warrior is 
set off best by representing his foeman as worthy of his 
steel, not by representing him as a child. Homer, from 
whom our poet frequently borrows his ideas, has not 
represented Hector as a child in order to adequately 
describe the prowess of Achilles. 

The seventh book is in many respects the sublimest 
in the work. Siva, who is always inclined in favor 
of Ravanaj is affected at the death of Meghanad, 
and sends a messenger to fill Ravana with his own 
prowess to give him a day for revenge. The minor 
gods descend in a body to assist Rama, nor is 
he unworthy -of celestial assistance. Indra gazes on 
Rama as on a rival king of th ; heavens, and 
Kartikcya sees his own image in the young and hold 
Lakshmana ! Ravana's few dignified yet affecting words 
to the bereaved mother of Meghanad, his address to 
his army, the spirited conduct and reply of his troops, 
and the stirring description of the battle that ensues, 
find no parallel in the literature of Bengal. Nowhere, 
except in the pages of Homer, has battle between more 
than mortal combatants been so vividly, so powerfully 
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described. Ravana is intent on killing LakshmanaJ 
the slayer of his son, and vain are the attempts to 
resist his course. Indra, the king of the heavens, cannot 
hurl his thunder, for a higher power checks him ; 
and Kartikeya retires wounded and smiling when it 
is whispered to him that Siva has filled Ravana with 
his own prowess, Rama comes forward, but Ravana 
wants his brother I^kshmana and will hot fight with 
the elder brother. Hanuinan, Sugriva, and the other 
leaders of Rama’s forces quail before Ravana, till 
the latter at last finds out Lakshmana fighting like a 
young lion, and they both eagerly mingle in a dubious 
combat. Gods and men gaze with wonder on the- 
furious battle, and Ravana himself in the midst of the* 
combat pauses in admiration of the valour and prowess 
of his young and undaunted foe. But none can oppose 
Ravana to-day, and Lakshmana falls as a falling star, 
the celestial arms sounding at his fall.® 

1 
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i Who' shall describe the woes of Rama on the dread- 
ful night after the battle, when J^kshmana lay with 
other great warriors dead on the field ? The eighth 
book commences with this touching scene. Stars twinkle 
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in the sky, the battle-field is lighted by fires here and 
there, and Rama bemoans the death of Lakshmana, 
the companion of all his toils, the affectionate brother 
who had left his home, his wife, and his kingdom 
to attend on him. Uma is affected, and with the 
permission of her lord Siva, she sends Maya to take 
Rama to the realm of shades, where Ramans father will 
tell him the means of reviving Lakshmana to life. The 
poet borrows from Homer as well from Hindu mythology 
in his description of hell. Maya takes Rama through 
regions where sinners ate punished after death. He 
then passes over to those happy regions where the good 
and virtuous live after death. There he meets his father 
who tells him of a medicine by which Lakshmana is 
eventually brought hack to life. 

'Uhe last book describes the funeral of Meghanad. 
A truce of seven days is granted by Rama at Ravana's 
request. Pramila mounts the pyre with the corpse of her 
lord after taking an affecting farewell of her maids and 
companions, and Ravana bursts into an exclamation 
of bitter, heart-felt grief, at the loss of the bravest of 
his warriors and the dearest of his sons.* 


f tPi^l 
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Other Poets. 

Ranga Lai Banerji was a contemporary of Madhu 
Sudan, and his first work, Padminir Upakhyan came 
out in the same year with Madhu Sudan’s first work, 
Sarmishtha, in 1858. It is a spirited poem on a well- 
known episode of Rajput history, and was much admired. 
It was followed by his Karmadevi and Surasundari j 
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but the fame of the poet was soon eclipsed by the brighter 
star of Madhu Sudan's genius. Ranga Lai died in 1887. 

Among the many poets who are still spared to us, and 
who continue to enrich the Bengali language, we must' 
single out three who stand pre-eminent. Hem Chandra 
Banerji is the Nestor among the living poets, and was' 
born in 1838. His spirited verse, full of fire and 
of feeling, won the admiration of the reading public 
even when the fame of Madhu Sudan was in the ascen- 
dant ; his patriotic Lyric on India is known by heart 
to a large circle of readers, and his more ambitious 
epic, Britra Sanitary is instinct with beauty. But 
perhaps Nabin Chandra Sen has struck a still deeper 
chord in the hearts of his countrymen. His first great 
work, Palasir Jitddhay came like a surprise and a joy 
to his countrymen, and pleased the reading public by 
its freshness and vigour and its voluptuous sweetness. 
His great epic on Krishna is still in progress ; and his 
last work Amitabha on the life and teachings of Buddha, 
somewhat after the style of Arnold's Light 0/ Asia, 
sustains and enhances the reputation of the great poet 
of the Hindu revival of the present day. And lastly, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, youngest son of the venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore, has distinguished himself in 
poetry, drama and fiction, and his matchless songs are 
sung in every cultured home in Bengal, Some other poets 
have also distinguished themselves by their talent and 
genius. Nath JVirbasiter Bilap is a 

work of great merit, feeling and pathos.. Artanda Chandra 
Mitra is an eccentric genius, and his Helena Kabya and 
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Mitra Kabya zxt ifrritten with feeling in forcible verse. 

: Krishna Chandra Mazumdar^s Sadhhab Satak 'i^ 2^ well- 
known and meritorious work. And Behari Lai 
‘ Chakrabarti*s Bdnga SundiiTi and other poems display 
power and feeling. A host of other writers have writteii 
tneritorious works too numerous to mention. 

; It is a sign of the times that female writers have 
within the last ten or fifteen years entered within the 
arena of Bengali poetry. Foremost among them shoukl 
be mentioned the name of Srimati Karaini Sen, noiv 
_Mrs. K. N. Rai, Her beautiful verses collected under 
( the name of Alo-o-Chhayu^ (Light and Shade)p t)oiirtray 
the dignity of suffering and of work with a delicacy 
of touch and depth of feeling which are remarkable. 
Srimati Man Kumari*s Kusumanjali is a work of mer’t. 
Srimati Girindra Moliini Datta followed with her 
Asriikana^\x\ which the unutterable woes of a Hindu widow 
are pourtrayed by one who has felt them, and can express 
them with power and with eloquence. To the same class 
belongs the poetry of Rani Mrinalini of Paikpara, whose 
Nirjharini is a marvel from the pen of a young widovv 
of sixteen. Lines like those quoted )elow* strike a 
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cord in every feeling heart, and display a depth of 
despair and an eloquent simplicity of real sorrow, which 
our greatest poets can scarcely excel. 

Thus the first emotion which has inspired our 
poetesses, and to which they have given eloquent 
expression, is one of suffering, of sorrow for the dead, 
of duty towards the living. These are sacred feelings 
which most forcibly to the female mind, and naturally 
enough our poetesses have received their first inspiration 
from these feelings. We welcome them in the field of 
literature and poetry, and we hope that as years roll by, 
and as they take an increasing share of literary work on 
themselves, they will also take a larger and more com- 
prehensive view of life with all its varied feelings and 
hopes, joys and sorrows. For real life in its widest 
manifestation and its deepest meaning is the truest 
poetry, — real life, painted in those colours which gleam 
from the heaven of the poet^s imagination, and turn the 
veriest dew drops into pearls ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjka and his Novels. 

1838-1894. 

Bankim Chandra is in prose what Madhu Sudan is in 
verse, — the founder of a new style, the exponent of a 
new idea. In creative inagination, in gorgeous des- 
cription, in power to conceive and in skill to describe, 
Madhu Sudan and Bankim Chandra stand apart from 
the other writers of the century; they arc the first, 
the second is nowhere. And. if the poet’s conceptions 
are more lofty and more sublime, the novelist’s 
creations are more varied, have more of human interest, 
and appeal more touchingly to our softer emotions. 
The palm must be given to the poet who has bodied 
forth beings of . heaven and earth and the lower regions 
in gorgeous verse which sprang into existence like an 
echo to his ideas ; but the reader, after he has traversed 
the universe on the wings of the nighty poet, will 
descend with a sense of pleasure to the homely scenes 
of the novelist, peopled with figures and faces so true and 
life-like, so sparkling and animated, so rich in their 
variety and beauty, that they seem to be a world by 
themselves, created by the will of the great enchanter ! 

: Bankim Chandra was born in 1838, in the same year 
with the poet Hem Chandra Banerjea. He was the son 
of Jadab Chandra Chatterjca, who served Government 
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for many years as Deputy Collector, and then retired on 
pension. Bankim Chandra was educated in the Hooghly 
College and then in the ^Presidency College of Calcutta. 
The Calcutta University was now founded, and Bankim 
Chandra obtained his degree, and was the first B. Ai. in 
India. 

In his early years, he with Dina Bandhu Mitra served 

apprenticeship in the Prabhakdr journal under the 
veteran Iswar Chandra Gupta, and Bankim Chandra t \6 
doubt acquired much of his ease and facility- of writing 
from this early exercise. Shortly after he had passed hi^ , 
B. A. Examination, he was appointed a Deputy Collector, 
and he served in different districts. But literary ambition 
was his ruling passion, and he laboured to achieve 
something new and great in prose as Madhu Sudan had 
done in verse. Both were inspired by European models 
but were sustained by their own genius, and both of 
them thoroughly assimilated new ideas with the spirit 
of their country’s thought and literature. Madhu Sudan 
wrote a thoroughly Hindu epic, though inspired by 
Home r, and Bankim Chandra wrote novels of Hindu life, 
though his imagination was fired by the wonderfuT crea- 
tions of the prince of modern novelists, Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1864, appeared his first historical novel JQijrgesi- 
Nandini^ and the literary world in Bengal was taken by 
surprise, as it had been three years before, 6n th^ 
publication oiMeghanad. The boldness of tlie conception, 
the skill and grace of the execution, and the variety and 
richness and surpassing freshness of the figures which live 
and move and act in this wonderful work^ indicated 
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a creative genius oM so bold 

Sid original had been attempted in Bengali prose, 
nothing so powerful' and so life-like had been executed 
in Bengali fiction. The venerable Vidyasagar had- 
published his greatest work, Siiar Banabas^ only two* 
years before, and the work was an a^Rtptation of a 
Sanscrit drama into Bengali prose- Within two years 
a new epoch seemed to have dawned on the horizon of* 
Bengali prose literature, — an epoch of original works 
of the imagination, the like of which Bengal had not 
known before. 

‘ Bankim Chandra did not escape the ridicule which 
greats every new endeavour. Critics and disappointed 
writers poured forth their rage on the devoted head 
of the young author, his style, his conceptions, his 
story, were all condemned, and he vvas put down as a 
denationalized writer, an imitator of European models. 
But censure and invectives pass off, and a work of real 
genius stands unmoved like a rock rising above the 
waves. And aftcf thirty years, the reading public of Bengal 
acknowledge Durges-Nandhii to be one of the greatest 
works in Bengali literture. 

The nineteenth century has indeed been a bright 
'century for Bengali literature. But if we were called upon 
to point out th^ brightest -decade within this century, we 
should unhesitatingly point to the ten years from 1854 
to 1864. Mcn'e original work, more substantial and lasting 
work, was done within that decade than either before or 
after. The eminent Vidyasagar inaugurated the great 
widow-marriage movement, and also published hi& 
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greatest work, Sitar Banabas^ within this decade. Ram; 
Narayan Tarkaratna began and Dina Bandhu Mitra 
completed the inauguration of the modern Bengali 
drama within these years. Madhu Sudan erected his 
monumental epic in blank verse, and Bankim Chandra 
founded his new school of fiction, within this memorable 
decade. It seems as if the literary activity of the century 
reached its culminating point in the decade closing in 
1864, All the best works of the best writers, Vidyasagar, 
Dina Bandhu, Madhu Sudan and Bankim Chandra were 
crowded within those ten years. 

Having won his spurs by his first endeavour, Bankim 
Chandra did let the grass grow under his feet. The 
weird and wild story of Kapala Kundala is perhaps a 
more wonderful creation of the writer^s fancy than even 
his first great work. And Mrinalini which followed, 
although less sustained than its predecessors, is en- 
livened by some characters which only a true poet can 
conceive. 

Eight years had now elapsed since the publication 
of Durges-Nandini^ and in 1872, ^Bankim, Chandra 
formed the idea of issuing a first class literary magazine 
in Bengali. The Banga Darsan was accordingly 
started, and under the editorship of Bankim Chandra, 
this new magazine rapidly rose in popularity and 
in fame. 

The literary activity of Bankim knew no bounds. 
Turning aside from his favorite historical romances, 
Bankim Chandra began to publish in the Ban^a Darsan 
a social tale which soon attracted thousands of readers. 
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Bisha Brikkha is the first and most powerful of 
Bankim Chandra^s social novels. Beside this story, 

continued in the magazine from month to month* 
other articles animated by wit or replete with inform- 
ation of the most varied kind, and all written in 
Bankim Chandra’s matchless style, soon made the 

Banga Darsan the most popular as it was the most 
ably written journal of the day. Bankim Chandra 
now became the sole king of the literary world dli 
Iswar Chandra Gupta had been in an early part 6f 
the century, and his long rule continued for oV6r 
twenty years till the day of his death. During tWih 
period Bankim Chandra had no equal and no rival. 
Madhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu died in 1873. 
Akhay Kumar and Vidyasagar had practically retired 
from literary work. Hem Chandra’s greatest and 
best works had already appeared, and the sound 

of his harp was now rarely heard. And the younger 
generation of writers and poets looked up with veneration 
to the great author of D urges Nandhti and Bisha 

Brikkha^ and submitted to his literary Fway. Many "'of 
them wrote in the Banga Darsan^ many profited 
by his example, advice and help, all owried him as 
their king.* 

* It was in 1872, when the Banga Darsan was started, that 
Bankim Chandra suggested to me to write in rrfy native tongue. 
Ab the incident throws some light on Bankim Gh’andra ’4 ecat for 
his country’s literature^ the reader will pardon fny narrating it. 
Bankim Ghandra was a young Deputy Collector when my father,' 
twenty years his senior, was an honoured and experienced Deput;^ 
CollecCor and was meditating retirement from service. Bankim' 
Chandra was oft eu in the same district with my father, regardant 

29 
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Novels, social and historical, now came out in rapid 
succession from the fertile pen of the great writer, and 
his style, always rich and harmonious, became more 
ajid more simple and perfect with age. His JDjM 
Chaudhmaiii and Ananda Maiha and Krishta Kiviter 
Will and other novdfs, his lighter tales sparkling with 
the richest humour, and his social, historicwil and 
critical essays instinct with thought, found thousands 
of readers all over Bengal. Whatever he touched 
glowed with the light of his genius. For a generation 
the reading world feasted on his unceasing productions ; 
Bciipali ladies in their zenana bought every new work 
of Bankim Chandra as it issued from the press, and 


him with the highest respect, and lamented his death, when my 
father died in the performance of public duty in i86i, like that 
of an elder and honoured relation. Bankim Clniiulra always took an 
interest in me, ten years his junior, ami tried to enlist me in the 
cause of vernacular literature. It was in 1872, when we were talking 
about \\\(t Banina Darsan^ that I happened to express my appreciation 
of some of ilie characters of Bankim's novels. “ If you appreciate 
Beiv^ali literature thus,” said the veteran novelist, “ why do you 
not work for it?” “I, write in Bengali !” said I with some surprise, 

“ why, I have never written anything in Bengali. I do not know 
ihe Bengali style.” “Style !” said he, “ why, what a man of your 
education will write will be Bengali style, and your cultured feelings 
will do the rest.’* “ You will never live by your writings in 
English,” . aid he on this or on another occasion, “ lot)k atf>ihers, , 
Vour uncles Gobind Chandra and Shashi Chandra and Madhu, 
Sudan Dalta were the best educated men of the Hindu Ctdlege in 
their day. Govind Chandra and Shashi Chandra’s English' poems 
will never live, Madhu Sudan's Bengali poetry will live as long 
as the Bengali language will live.” These words created a deep 
impression in me, and two years after this conversation, my first 
Bengali work, Banina was out in 1874. When that work was 

issuing in another Bengali magazine, Bankim Chandra’s Chandra 
Btkhar was appearing in the Banga Darzan^ He wrote to me of my 
'-fival work with his utmost good feeling,, and once wrote humorously, 

“ I am crowding my canv.as with characters ; — it won’t do for n 
VeUi'an, like mi to b;,. U.vvtea.by a young iter 
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young men in schools and colleges knew his latest 
utterances by-heart.* 

In his later years, he began to write on religious 


* The followin" passiige from Indira is .-i f.iir specimen of 
Bankitn Chandra’s later and simpler style of Bengali prose. 
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lubj^cts. !^is great vfprk pn Krii?hna is written qn the 
same lines as the thoughtful English work JSae 
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Bankim Chandra’s opinion on the question of the rL'inarria'^e 
vfl Hindu widows is thus explained in his essays on Samya or 
Equality. 
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and created a profound sensation in Bengal. Krishna, 
not', as a dfeity hut as a man, as the great Yadava chief 
who tried to avert vvar by his wise counsels and ever 
helped the cause of virtue, — this was the theme of his 
work. And he proved to the perplexity of his orthodox 
countrymen that the story of the amours of Krishna finds 
no mention in the earliest works in Sanscrit literature, 
and is the mischievous fabrication of later poets. Fie 
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also took up the study of the Vedas, and felt himself 
instinctively drawn to the Hindu revival of the present 
generation, not to the noisy revival of ceremonials and 
forms and hurtful rules, but to the revival of the purer 
deeper and more catholic mo«oLlu;.ipm of the Hindus 
which alone can unite and strengthen the nation. 

Rankim Chandra was made a Rai Bahadur, and a 
Companion of the Indian Empire by the'Governmenty 
and died in 1894, lamented by his countrymen. Why 
is it that so few of our literary men live to the age 
of three score and ten ? Ram Mohan Rai died at 59 ; 
Iswar Chandra Gupta at 49 'fTJTna TTa’hdhu MifrdT'al:’" 
44 J^Tadliu Sudan Datta at 49 ; and Bankim Chandra 
at 56. The fatliers of Bengali prose literature, Akhay 
Eiihiar Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar lived ap- 
proximately to the full period of human life, probably 
because they retired from labours early, and passed their 
old age in repose, Akhay Kumar died at 66 and 
Vidyasagar at 71. 1 1 = 

' These vvere tiaer kings of our literary world in the 
present century, and the curious reader can mark tlie 
periods of their reign as precisely as the reigns of 
political sovereigns. 1 . Rim Mohan Rii reigned from 
1815 to 1830, Raja Radha Kanta sharing his reign and 
ruling over the orthodox section. II. Iswar Cliandra 
Gupta then reigned from 1830 to 1855, Akhay Kumar 
sharing his rule during the last twelve years. Ill, The 
venerable Vidyasagar then ascended the throne with 
his memorable movement for the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows, and his rule lasted till 1872, Madhu Sudan 
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and Dina Bandhu and Bankini Chandra sharing the rule. 
IV. And after a brief and regrettable war over tlie 
question of the abolition of polygamy, Vidyasagar abdi- 
cated the throne; Madhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu 
also died in 1873; and Banlcim became the sole ruler, 
and reigned over the literary world for twenty two 
years. 


Other Writers. 

The stream of Bengali literature has broadened 
within the last thirty years, since the date of Durges 
Nandiniy and it is difficult within our limits to give any 
account of this progress and development. The plan 
which we liave pursued in the present work is to confine 
our remarks to the works only of the leading writers, 
and to briefly enumerate others who were their colla- 
borators or contemporaries. We will follow this plan 
in the present chapter. 

Magazines. Literary magazines, some of great merit, 
have multiplied since the days of the Banga Darsan^ 
but have mostly been short-lived. The Ganankur^ the 
•Arya Darsan^ the Bandhab^ the Naba Jiban and the 
Prachar were excellent magazines, but have ceased to 
exist. The Bharati^ the Nabya Bharat^ the Sahitya^ 
the Sadhana and the Janmabhumi are among the best 
magazines of the present day. The first named journal 
is conducted by a lady, Srimati Sarna Kumari Ghosal, 
daughter of Iha veiv-^rable D-*bendra N ith Tagore. 
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Novels. The same lady is the author of Dip Ifirban 
and a number of other meritorious novels, and it is ft 
sign of the times that ladies have taken to writing works 
of fiction as well as of poetry, Sanjib Chandra Chatterjea^ 
brother of the gifted Bankim Chandra, has written 
Madhabilata^ Kanthamald and other interesting novels, 
and Chandra Sekhar Mukerji’s Udbhmnta Pnm is also 
a well-known work. One of the best of modern novels 
is Swamalatii by the late Tarak Chandra Ganguli, 
a simple and pathetic tale of social life in which the 
characters are powerfully delineated. Indra Nath 
Banerjea’s Kalpataru is a humorous but realistic novel 
of Bengal village life, Damodar Vidyananda has written 
Mrinmayi and a number of other stories, Chandi Charan 
Banerjea has composed Monorama's Griha and other 
moral domestic tales, and Chandi Charan Sen has 
published Nanda Kumar and other historical novels Of 
orthodox proportions. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, who has 
distinguished himself by his poetry and his religious 
works, has also composed Mejo Bau and other meri- 
torious works of fiction ; and Rabindra Nath Tagore, one 
of the foremost poets of the day, has composed short 
tales which bear the stamp of his genius. Debi 
Prasanna Rai Chowdhuri has written a number of 
interesting tales; and the veteran dramatist Mano 
Mohan Basu has written a meritorious tale about Ranjit 
Sinha, called Dulin. To complete the list, mention 
may be made of Banga Bijeta and three other tales of 
Indian History by the present writer, as well as his Social 
novels, Sansar and Samaj, 
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Essays. Bankim Chandra's thoughtful essays in 
the Banga Darsan on literary, social and scientific 
subjects were largely, read by his countrynatMi all over 
Bengal, and the example he set has been largely 
followed. (Foremost among the essayists of tfie present 
day is Kali Prasanna Ghosh of Dacca, whose Prahhui 
Chtnta and Nihhrita Chinia and other thoughtful 
essays are widely read and appreciatet^ Raj Krishna 
Mukerjea and Chandra Nath Basu were among the 
most eminent of Bankim Chandra's collaborators, and 
have written much that is valuable and thoughtful. Raj 
Krishna was a man of accurate scholarship and learning, 
and his Prabandhas are marked by a spirit of honest 
research. Chandra Nath Basu has distinguished himself 
more by his critical and social essays, like his Sakiintala 
2\itwa and his Hinduhva, Dwijendra Nath Tagore, son 
of the venerable Debcndra Nath 'fagorc, has written 
much that is philosophical and thoughtful in his Taizva 
Prakas and other essays. Other writers of lesser note 
are adding to the stock of oiir current i)rose literature. 

Religion and xA-ntiquities. The Asiatic Society 
continues to publish meritorious edit ons of ancient 
Sanscrit works, and many private Pandits and Editors 
• are engaged in the same patriotic task. Our concern 
however is with Bengali translations and compilations, 
as they enrich the literature of Bengal, at the same time 
that they add to the store of our antiquarian knowledge. 
Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami is the profoundest Vedic 
scholar in Bengal, and has done much for the spread 
of knowledge by his editions and translations of 
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Yajurvcda and Sama Veda and his researches^ in his 
journals. Mention may also be here made of the 
edition and translation of the Rig Veda by the present 
writer which caused a sensation among his orthodox 
countrymen in 1885. An abridged compilation and 
translation of the entire body of Hindu sacred literature 
by the same writer is now in course of publication 
under the title of Hindu Sasira. The late Dr. Ram 
Das Sen published a number of valuable essays 
on Indian anticpiitics, and Prafulla Chandra Banerjea 
has written on the Hindus and the Greeks. Mahesh 
Chandra Pal and Sita Nath Datta have edited and 
translated the Upani&hads^, and Kailas Chandra Sinha 
is a laborious worker in the field of antiquities. 
Excellent editions and translations of the Bhagavatgiia 
have been published by several writers, and the 
Bangabasi press has presented the reading public with 
a translation of the Dharma Sastras, and is now 
publishing the Pitranas. The ethusiastic Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh is engaged in writing a life of Chaitanya with 
all the fervour of a true believer, and other editors 
and translators, whose name is legion, are engaged 
in editing, translating and elucidating ancient works. 
Much of this work is perhaps superficial and even 
narrow in its scope and object, and is not therefore 
likely to last. But in spite of all that is sectarian 
and hollow, the increased attention now bestowed on 
ancient Hindu scriptures is likely to be attended with 
the best results, and will have the ultimate effect of 
drawing the people closer to the nourishing and life- 
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giving faith of the Upanishads and the Vedanta and the 
Bhagavaigita, which has been, and ever will be, the true 
faith of the Hindus. 

History. History continues to be studied in English, 
and little progress has been made in this subject in the 
Bengali language, except in the matter of school books. 
Rajani Kaiita Gupta's History of the Sepoy War is 
however a valuable and meritorious work, compiled from 
original sources. 

SciKNTinc Works. Scientific instruction must also 
continue to be imparted in this country througli the 
medium of the English language fora long time to come. 
Abinas Chandra Kabiratna's translations and editions 
of Sanscrit medical works deserve praise. 

Biographies. It is a hopeful sign of the times 
that there has been a reinarkalile development in out- 
biographical literature within the present generation. 
Some meritorious lives of the great men of other nations 
have been compiled, but the best biographical works in 
Bengali are the lives of Bengali authors. Pandit Ram Gati 
Nyayaratna’s History of Bengali Literature is a praise- 
worthy compilation of the lives of oar best writers. 
Nagendra Nath Chatterjea's life of Ram Mohan Rai is a 
‘meritorious work, but does not do full justice to its great 
subject. Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi's life of Akhay 
Kumar Datta, Jogendra Chandra Basil's life of Madhu 
Sudan Datta, and Chandi Charan Banerjea's life of 
Vidyasagar have been referred to in the preceding pages, 
and are exhaustive and excellent works which leave little 
to be desired. 
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Poetry and Drama. Mention has been made of 
the living dramatists and poets at the close of the last 
two chapters, and it is needless therefore to enumerate 
them here. 



CHAPTER XX. 


General Intellectual Progress, 

Nineteenth century. 

In the last seven chapters we have traced the progress 
of Bengali literature in the nineteenth century ; it is a 

„ . T progress which we can contemplate 

Progress in Liter- , ” / 

ature in the 19th cen- with pleasure and with legitimate 
pride. Not a decade has passed 
but has brought forth new writers and a marked 
development. In the early tens and twenties, the 
great Raja Ram Mohan Rai carried on the* work of 
progress, and the conservative section, headed by the 
learned Raja Radha Kanta Deb, stood up for ancient 
rites and customs ; and the result was the formation of a 
healthy and vigorous prose literature. In the thirties, the 
poet Iswar Chandra Gupta came on the stage, and 
enriched Bengali poetry with his flowing and witty and 
interminable verse, displaying a copiaus power of the 
language unsuspected before. In the forties, more 
earnest workers came on the field ; Akhay Kumar’s 
dignified instructions, literary, scientific and moral, were 
listened to by the. advanced school of readers in Bengal, 
and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar began his manly work in 
the cause of cducaliotial, social and literary reforms. 
In the fifties, Ram Narayan Tarkaratna founded the 
school of modern Bengali drama, and the great Madhu 
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Sudan Datta erected his monumental epic in blank 
verse. In the sixties, Dina Bandhu Mitra developed 
dramatic literature, and Bankim Chandra began his new 
school of fiction and his long and brilliant rule in the 
world of letters which has terminated only with his 
death. In the seventies and eighties, new writers rose 
to distinction, and the genius of Hem Chandra, Nabin 
Chandra and Rabindra Nath sheds a lustre on the 
closing years of this eventful century. 

But when we have spoken of the Bengali writers of 
the century, we have given only a partial and imperfect 
account of our country’s progress. Englishmen are now 
the rulers of India, the work of administration and of 
the courts of justice is carried on in English, higher 
education is imparted in English, and the English is the 
one language in which the people of the different pro- 
vinces in India can communicate with each other. Much 
of the literary work of our countrymen must therefore 
be done, and has been done, in English. Our most 
influential journals must be conducted in English, our 
best legal works must be composed in English, forensic 
eloquence can develop itself only in English, constitu- 
tional agitation and political work must be carried on in 
English, and even scientific and historical researches, 
meant for all the races of India and for European readers, 
must also be in English. It is necessary therefore to take 
a cursory view of the work done in English in order to 
grasp fully the progress made in the present century. 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai was the first worker of the 
century in English as he was in Bengali ; and his 
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controversitis with Christian niiS’ 
Englfsh sionaries and his essays on social 

. questions display an extent of 
knowledge, a power of reasoning, and a mastery over the 
English language, which surprised distinguished English 
writers of the day. His controversies have now been 
well known forgotten, but his translations of the ancient 
Upanishads into English were among the first attempts 
to explore into Sanscrit literature and Indian antiquities. 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai helped in the founding of 
the Hindu College in 1817. The first ahimnii of the 

^ . College, however, left the path 

compositions in Eng- opened out by the eminent 

lish verse. reformer, and for a time indulged 

in the dream of distinguishing themselves in English 
verse. Fired by the example of such men as Derozio 
and D. L. Richardson, and impelled by their ardent 
appreciation of western literature to which they had 
found a golden key, they employed their talents in 
contributing to English literature. Kasi Prasad Ghosh 
led the van, and his book of poems in English attracted 
much attention, as the first attempt c ’ Young Bengal 
in English poetry. The talented Madhu Sudan Datta 
followed the example, and his Captive Ladie published 
in Madras in 1849 has already been spoken of. 

The Dutt family of Rambagan, sons and nephews 
of Rasamay Dutt of whom we have spoken before, 
also entered this field, and soon left all competitors 
behind. The early effusions of Shashi Chandra Dutt 
and .Govind Chandra Dutt received the deserved 
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compliment of a favourable review in England in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Shashi Chafrdra lived to com- 
pile historical and other works which have been published 
in ten volumes, and Govind Chandra with some of 
his brothers and nephews published the Dutt Family 
Album in England. His talented daughter Taru Dutt 
then wrote a small collection of Lays and Ballads of 
India which Edmund Gosse brought to the favourable 
notice of the British public. II. C. Dutt has written 
his Lotus Leaves and G. C. Dutt his Cherry Blossoms. 
O. C. Dutt still delights us with his sonnets and transla- 
tions from the German and the French, and J. C. Dutt 
has published the Indian Pilgrim in Spenserian verse. 

But the dream of earning a fame by contributions 
to English Poetry has now passed away, and Young 

- Bengal has succeeded better in 

Indian Antiquities. '■ 

more practical subjects of study. 

Not long after the time of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 

Dr. K, M. Banerjea began his researches into Sanscrit 

learning. He embraced the Christian religion, and his 

perfect knowledge of Sanscrit and his command of a 

graceful English style made him an effective and 

powerful writer in the field of Indian antiquities. His 

Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy is a profound work, 

shewing a knowledge of the different systems of Hindu 

philosophy which very few scholars then possessed. But 

philosophical and scientific researches fail of their 

mark when they are made with the object of supporting 

a particular creed or faith, and Dr* Banerjea’s work 

suffers from this reason, and has never been as acceptable 
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to scholars as it otherwise might have been. In hi!s 
later days, Dr, Banerjea wrote another work, Aryan 
Witness, as profound. as his first work, but marked by 
the same partizanship which takes away from its Value. 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra succeeded him in antiquarian 
and scholastic researches, and soon acquired a European 
reputation by his learning. He started a cheap magazine 
called Bibidhartha Sangraka in 1851, in Bengali, for 
spreading useful information among his countrymen, 
but never succeeded well as a Bengali writer. On the 
other hand his researches into Indian antiquities were 
appreciated, and the Government of Bengal employed 
him, first in examining the ancient temples of Orissa, 
and then in examining the temple of Buddha Gaya. 
Two magnificent works, rich in photographic illustrations, 
and replete with information about the arts, manners and 
life of the angient Hindus, were the result. In the 
meantime the scattered contributions of the scholar in 
learned journals were collected and published in two 
volumes, entitled Indo-Aryans, which will remain a 
monument of his learning.* 

Less ambitious than the eminent Doctors were writers 
like>.BliQla Nath Chandra Jjid Lai Bihari De wlio have 
Works of informa* embodied much useful informa- 
tion about their country in their 
excellent works, Bhola, Nath’s Travels of a Hindttr 
continues to be a most interesting book of information 


® I take this opportunity of acknowledging my great indebted- 
ness to these volumes, in writing my work on Civilization in 
Ancient Indkt* . 
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about India, and Lai Peasant Lt/e in 

describes the life of the Bengal agriculturist in the guise 
of a pleasing novel. 

In journalism, parish Chandra Mukerjea took the 
lead about the middfe^oTtRiTcentury^ and the ability, 
honesty and devotion with which 
Journalism. advocated the claiins of his 

countrymen in the columns of the Hindu Patriot^ 
which he founded, received deserved praise and recog- 
nition. Kristo . Das Pal succeeded Harish Chandra 
worthily, and laboured for his country with real talent 
and sound judgment as the editor of the Hindu Patriot 
until the day of his death. 

Journalism and public-speaking have gone hand in 
band,, and the people of Bengal have continued to 

represent their wishes, and express 

PuWic speakers, . . . , . . • .1 ^ 

their views and opinions, in the 

English language with marked ability. Rani Gopal 

Ghosh was the first great public speaker in Bengal, 

and he distinguished himself in the middle of this 

century by his eloquence and patriotism as the great 

tribune of the people. Suieudra Nath Banerjea is a 


worthy successor of Ram GopaL Ghqsh in the art of 
public speaking, and in the great work of the political 
advancement of his country. He has laboured steadily in 
this cause during the last quarter of the century, he has 
earned for his countrymen an increasing measure of 
self-government and of representative institutions, and 
his name will be associated by the future historian of 
Bengal with the political advancement of the people. 
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Political associations, strong in their influence and 
moderate in their representations, have also flourished 
'in Bengal during this half century. 

Assoda- British Indian Association, 
an association of zemindars, is 
the oldest representative public body in the land. The 
Indian Association has been founded later on a more 
popular basis. And lastly, the National Congress unites 
the representative and best educated men from all parts 
of India in the work of political progress, and carries on 
a constitutional agitation with moderation and ability. 

Less loud, but not less deep, is the stream 

of religious and social progress which has broadened 

since thp days of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. The task 

begun by him has been worthily contihued by the 

venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, and the service he 

has done in continuing the work of moral progress 

cannot be overestimated. Trained under the moral 

influence of Debendra Nath, Keshab Chandra Sefi 

founded a new section of the Brahma Samaj in i863; 

and he and his followers will 
Brahma Samaj. j * 

always be remem jered as pioneers 

of social reform who, as a body, first ignored the caste 

system in the present century, and allowed inter-caste 

marriages. It is a fortunate circumstance that his life and 

teachings have been recorded by his friend and fellow- 

preacher Pratap Chandra Mazumdar in a work which is 

thg best Wographical work in English, written by a native 

of India. A third and more popular section of the Brahma 

3amaj wasTounded some ten years later, and the talented 
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Siva NiitlLJSastn and his colleagues are worthily carrying 
on the work of this a'dvanced section of the Saiiiaj.. 

The progress of the Brahma Samaj is an auspicious 
sign, because the Brahma Samaj really is an advanced 
section of the Hindu Samaj. One section of the 
Brahmas still call themselves Hindus, and all sections 
have adopted Hindu social and religious rites with some 
modifications, live Hindu lives, and derive their instruc- 
tion from Hindu sacred works. The social progress 
of the Brahmas leavens the entire Hindu society, the 
two communities are drawing closer year after yearj 
and when the young society will have counted its 
first hundred years of existence, its members will be 
reckoned as a section of advanced Hindus, as the 
founder of the Samaj meant them to be. 

Among the Hindus, outside the pale of the Brahma 

Samaj, there has been a better understanding among 

the different sections in recent 
Hindu Reform. r,,, • , • i 

years. 1 here is a desire on the 

part of all sections, orthodox and heterodox, to draw 

closer together, and work for national progress and 

general good. The domination of the priestly caste which 

impeded the nation’s progresses becoming feebler, th6 

endeavour to bolster up priestly privileges is becoming 

fainter, the hurtful restrictions of caste are becoming 

weaker, among advanced Hindus in Bengal. There 

is a desire to sink social disunion, to ignore modern 

restrictions, and to turn towards the unpolluted 

religion and morality of the ancient scriptures to 

which modern Hindus are now turning for guidance.* 
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There is hope in all this, as well as sign of progress; 

In science, Young Bengal has not succeeded as well 
as he should have done. Excellent physicians have been 
turned out from the Medical Col- 
Indus- students distinguished 

for high proficiency in Chemistry 
and Physics, Mathematics and Astronomy, have come out 
of our colleges. But they have as yet given no indication 
of a capacity for original research. The want of costly 
instruments in this country may be one reason of this 
failure, the absence of a class of scientific workers is 
another. Dr. Mahendra lal Sarkar’s Science Association 
languishesTdr want of zealous workers, and the Industrial 
Association lately started has not yet perceptibly fostered 
industrial pursuits. Feeble attempts are made now and 
then in starting new industries, or renovating old ones 
under new methods. The spinning and weaving of 
cotton and jute, which grow so plentifully in this 
country, are done for us in England, and Bengal has 
not taken any appreciable share in cloth manufacture 
in which Bombay has set an example. Bengal has not 
yet distinguished herself in any wa ■ in science and 
industries under the influence of English education. 

Law is a more congenial subject of study for the 

people of Bengal, and it has been remarked by so high 

, an authority as Sir Henry Maine, 

Law. . . , , 

that in this subject the nation has 

shewn something like true merit and genius. The 

ability, of which prasanna Kumar Tagore and Rama 

Prasad Rai and other pleaders of their generation gave 
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evidence, attracted attention, and the highest judicial 
posts under Her Majesty’s Gavernment in India were 
soon won by the talented practioners. Rama Prasad 
Rai, son of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, was appointed 
a judge of the High Court of Calcutta, but he did 
not live to take his seat on the Bench. §aml)hu 
nath Pandit followed, and later on, the talented Dwarka 
Nath Mitra- distinguished himself by his eloquence, 
learning and zeal at the Bar, and eventually made 
one of the soundest and best judges of the High 
Court. Other able men have succeeded him, and Sir 
Ramesh .. Chandra ...i^tra acted as Chief Justice of 
Bengal for a period. Among the Bengal Mahomrnedans, 
\§ayad Amir Ali has won a seat on the Bench of the 
High Court, and has also distinguished himself by 
his learned works on the Li^ of Mahomet find on 
Mahommedan Laiv. But Sayad Amir All’s works are not 
the only meritorious legal works composed by natives 
of Bengal in modern times. The munificent Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore has founded a chair for lectures on law ; 
and the lectures, annually delivered, mostly by natives 
of India, form a series of meritorious works on Indian 
Law. 

In the work of general administration, the people 
of the country have been admitted to take a share with 

. . . . , greater caution, their efforts have 

Administration. o ’ 

been more arduous and prolonged, 

and their success therefore is a matter of greater congra- 
tulation. The administration of India is unconsciously 
affected by party triumphs in England, and it was 
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when a strong and healthy liberal reaction gave the 
seats in the Parliament to the real representatives of 
the British nation in 1832, that a real share in adminis- 
trative wprk in India was for the first time given to 
the people of Bengal by Lord William Bentinck. The 
class of men whom he appointed. Sub Judges and 
Deputy Collectors, soon distinguished themselves by 
their ability, capacity for work, and knowledge of their 
country, and the creation of these appointments has 
strengthened the Government, and brought British rule 
more in touch with the people. 

In 1852, Lord Russell revived the question of 
Reform in England, and the second Reform Bill was 
passed in 1867. It w^as within these years that the 
Covenanted Civil Service was thrown open to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and the first native of India entered 
the Civil Service. In 1862, Satyendra Nath 'Fagore, a son 
of the veneral)le Debendra Nath Tagore, passed the Open 
Competition held in England for admission into the 
Civil Service of India. An ungenerous alteration in the 
system of marking, which immediately followed, pre- 
vented other natives of India from sue :eeding for some 
years. In 1869 however, three other natives of Bengal 
and one native of Bombay passed the Open Competition, 
And since their time, young men are proceeding to 
England in increasing numbers, year after year, to 
compete for the Civil Service, to qualify themselves for 
the Bar or as Doctors or Engineers, or merely to 
complete their general education. 

. The third and last Reform act, equalizing franchise 
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in counties and boroughs, was passed in England in 
1885. wave of liberal reaction reached, as on 

previous occasions, as far as India, the Local Self- 
Government Act and the Municipal Act of Lord Ripon 
were passed between 1884 and 1886, and the people 
were thus admitted to a larger share in the administra- 
tion of local affairs. 

The training of our young men in England has been 

attended with beneficial results. Men who have entered 

the higher ranks of services by 
Appointment to . ' . . . ^ 

higher services after passing examinations in England 

hTnd^**'*^^*'* taken, as Civilians, Doctors 

or Engineers, a responsible share 
in the work of administration to which their country- 
men generally are not admitted. Bengali Civilians 
have held the posts of District Officers, District Judges 
and Divisional Commissioners, Bengali Medical men 
have held the post of Civil Surgeons, and Engineers have 
risen to the rank of Executive Engineers. This direct 
enlargement of the share taken by the people of Bengal 
in the administration of their country benefits the people, 
and makes British rule stronger and more popular in 
India. 

No less signal is the service rendered by those who 
have came out as members of the Bar. Mano Mohan 
Ghose, who went to England 
with Satyendra Nath Tagore, came 
out as the first Bengali Barrister. The poet Madhu 
Sudan Datta came out about the same time, and 
Womesh Chandra Bonnerjea came out shortly after, in 
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1868. Madhu Sudan is dead ; but Ghosh and Bonnerjea 
are among the Nestors of the Bar at the present time. 
The service they have rendered to the country by helping 
the cause of justice and thus improving administration 
is great. But the service which they have rendered as 
workers for the political advancement of their country- 
men is still more, valuable. Younger Barristers are 
walking in their foot-steps, and our country owes and 
will continue to owe much to her talented and patriotic 
sons vvho have taken to the legal profession. 

For the rest the great rush of our young men to 
Europe is silently causing a reform in our social rules. 
These young men ask no sanction from the leaders of the 
caste organization when they cross the seas and proceed 
to Europe, or when they return 

visif to Europe^^^^ among their friends and 

relations, and occasionally marry 
out of caste. Orthodox Hindu society is gradually 
becoming familiarized with such departures from old and 
cast-iron rules, and silently accepts the fact that a living 
society must be progressive. The best way to do a 
thing is to do it, says the proverb, and Young Bengal, 
educated in Europe, knows the truth of this proverb. 
Social reforms for which men like the venerable Vidya- 
sagar spent the best portions of their lives are being 
effected unostentatiously, without discussion in pam- 
phlets and journals, and without the sanction of learned 
conclaves of Pandits, A deed done is worth more than 
years of idle discussion ; Hindu society feels it, and is 
gradually accepting the inevitable. 

■32 
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Young Bengal has his faults, and is not in want of 
“candid friends” to point them out to him. But his 
critics, who are so severe on his 
Conclusion. failings, know little of his difficult- 

ies and his struggles. Within the present century, Young 
Bengal has endeavoured to form a healthy national 
literature, has striven for social and religious reforms 
in the light of the ancient Hindu scriptures, has dis- 
tinguished itself in law and administration, and works 
hopefully and manfully for the good of the country. 
There is reason for hope in all this, but there is more 
reason for earnest work in the future ; and it rests 
entirely with ourselves to work out the results already 
foreshadowed. There is not a nation in Europe which 
has not shaped its own destiny by centuries of hard and 
arduous toil in past ages. We live in happier times, and 
under the influence of a heathicr liberal opinion, and it 
rests with ourselves whether under these influences, 
and under the generous guidance of England, we shall 
move onward in the path of national progress, as all 
English colonies are doing in this age of progress. 
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cloth Ans. 12, half cloth Ans. 10. 

5. The Literature of Bengal, Rs. 4- 

6. Rambles in India, Rs. 2. 

7. Three Years in Europe, 1868 to 1871 with ac- 

counts of visits to Europe in 1886 and 1893, 
Ift preparation, 

8. The Peasantry of Bengal, Revised edition, In 

prepiifatmu 
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